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From more than one quarter come reports which make it 
altogether probable that reform in our Sunday-school instruction 
ten euaie is only a matter of time. Just what direction that 
Instruction iw teform will take it is difficult to prophesy, but no 
Sunday SCHOOLS question is certainly more vital than that of the 
poy mead 7? adjustment of instruction to pupils of different ages 

and capacities. In the ordinary Sunday school such 
adjustment is attempted by means of different sorts of lesson helps 
— Primary, Intermediate, Senior, Advanced—and it is natural 
to feel that the variety of demands made by the different groups 
of pupils are met by such a device. But in many cases, to say 
the least, the efficiency of these publications diminishes in pro- 
portion as they are intended for older pupils, and most of them 
fall decidedly short of furnishing the sort of instruction or 
method which is adapted to adults. 


In many particulars the character of the instruction intended 
for Infant Departments and classes of young children is better 
adapted to its purpose. Child-study is especially 
prominent in pedagogical circles, and kindergarten 
methods have become so popularized as to have 
been introduced pretty generally into our Sunday schools. The 
requirements and capacities of the child have been to some 
degree considered in the adoption of methods for conducting 


children’s departments of the Sunday school (to omit for the 
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moment the subject-matter of the lesson), and our criticism does 
not concern such instruction. For while there is here still great 
room for improvement in the choice of the lesson itself, and 
there is real danger that pupils may be unconsciously taught 
that true religion consists in marches and a general good time, 
such methods are probably more scientific and intelligent than 
those which concern the instruction of the adolescent and mature 
members of the school. 


At the worst, the teacher of the infant department has a 
method, if not information for a guide, while other teachers in 
the same school are likely to regard their duty as 
having been fulfilled when half an hour has been 
filled with asking questions printed upon a lesson 
sheet. Were these questions always such as are calculated to 
inspire interest in either teacher or pupils, the case would be 
more hopeful, but too often they are perfunctory and inane. 
The high-school pupil loses his respect for the Bible and 
religion when the same person who teaches him with an evident 
mastery of his subject during the week undertakes a similar 
service on Sunday with the aid of cut-and-dried questions which 
answer themselves. The wider one’s knowledge of the average 
Sunday-school instruction, the more convinced will one be that 
modern pedagogy has not been allowed to furnish much help 
in the conduct of Sunday-school classes composed of young 
men and women. 


THE CASE OF 
PuPiLs 


Too often is the case of the adult classes worse. Many 
schools believe grown men and women are no longer in need of 
instruction in the Bible, and therefore do not 
attempt to organize classes for their benefit. Often 
when such classes are formed, their members, men 
and women who think independently and resultfully upon sub- 
jects which they confess are of far less importance than the 
Bible, are content to answer questions which, excepting those 
involving some theology or philosophy, could be answered as 
well by their children or grandchildren. Indeed, the chief 
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difference between the instruction given those children and the 
material printed for the adult classes seems often to lie in the 
character of the pictures with which each lesson is enforced or 
illustrated. The topic and method of teaching are the same. 


And here one confronts a fundamental evil in Sunday-school 
instruction: uniformity in subject and method. So far from seri- 
Tue Funoamen. OUSly recognizing the principle which in other 
rat Difricuttry SChools is axiomatic, that the subject-matter and 
MeT By GRADING method of instruction must be adapted to the age 
rane and capacity of the pupil, Sunday schools are 
congratulating themselves that persons of all ages in all countries 
are studying the same passage of Scripture. So long as such 
uniformity exists, so long will the element of instruction in 
Sunday schools be weakened. Any reform must begin with the 
underlying difficulty. 


And the first step in such reform may very well be the 
introduction into Sunday schools of the principle of grading 
which rules in public schools. Pupils should be so grouped 
that all those of about’ the same age and acquirements may 
be taught together, that the lessons and method of teaching 
be adapted to each group, and also that pupils may pass from 
one group to another, either by a change of teachers or of 
methods and lesson, or of both. 


In the case of young people the basis of such grading is at 
hand in that of the public schools. To a certain extent all 
grading is necessarily arbitrary, but if classes were 
THE GRADING so arranged that there would be no mixing of 
Pups pupils of widely different grades in the public 
schools, they would acquire a unity that would 
more than compensate for the breaking of family groups or 
of acquaintance. At the same time the teacher would better 
understand the limits and the possibilities of the pupil, as well 
as be aided in finding the indispensable common intellectual 
ground. 
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On the basis of such grading, lessons should be chosen which, 
both in subject-matter and treatment, would keep the Sunday 
school working on intellectual lines parallel to those of the 
common and high schools. It is not enough simply to have 
questions of increasing difficulty upon the same lesson assigned 
to the different classes. There are some subjects which the 
public schools would not teach pupils of different grades. No 
more should the Sunday school, if it would hope to gain the best 
results, undertake to teach in different ways the same lesson to 
infants, half-grown children, young men and women, and adults. 

The passage that to the than or woman might be 
sons ror Va- Of Qreatest interest, to the child would be unintelli- 
rious Graves gible, and to a less degree the reverse is true. The 
OF SCHOOL child lives in the world of sense. Let him have 
a the incomparable stories in which the Hebrew 
writers set forth truth. He will see the lesson which the story 
enforces without any great need of dances and mechanical 
devices, however much such things may be needed to offset the 
intellectual bewilderment that a child of six feels in grappling 
with the burden of Jeremiah or the logic of Paul. 


The pupils of the high school live in the stimulating air 
of history and mathematics, of literature and elementary science 
—8in a world of new facts and new instruction. For them there 
is the history of the Jews and of the church, the study of 
scriptural biography in the light of modern research. It is a 
study, if only it be taught rationally by even a moderately 
informed teacher, quite as interesting as that of Greece and 
Rome, and alive with the most practical and vital teaching for 
the conduct of life. Once let such subjects be taught by 
methods followed in the public schools to which the members 
of the Sunday-school class belong, and an end will come to 
indifference and contempt. 


The adult classes present few new difficulties when once the 
general principle be recognized of adapting the subject-matter 
and the method of teaching to the pupil. Men and women 
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are interested in matters that are at once practical and abstract. 
They are not greatly interested in stories or facts as such; they 
wish to see always the relation of doctrine to life and of God 
to man. Such lessons should be chosen as should 
meet this demand. While a child may be allowed 
to picture scattered events, or study scattered pas- 
sages, the member of an adult class soon gets a distaste by such 
study and leaves the school. Were the lessons more adapted 
to their wants—studies of entire books, of the modern bearing 
of scriptural teachings, of special doctrines, of the teachings of 
different books upon the same subject, of history and biogra- 
phy — we should find men and women everywhere interested in 
their Bibles, and the adult classes constituting a proper propor- 
tion of the school. It is not extemporaneous exhortation, or 
vague, pious moralizing, or the asking of printed questions that 
such classes want, but intellectual life as virile and as honest as 
that in which their members live during the week. 


THE ADULT 
GRADE 


The administration of a school graded on such principles 
would be ideal only when each department could meet by itself 
and conduct its instruction along the lines it has 
ADMINISTRATION discovered most effective. The adult class may 
OF A GRADED . 
Sunpay Scuoo. OCCasionally like to share in general exercises that 
reduce teaching period to a few minutes, but, as a 
rule, they require more time for discussion than younger classes 
and care very little for singing and declamations and marches. 
To reduce their time causes as much difficulty as the lengthen- 
ing of the teaching period brings to a teacher struggling with a 
class of uneasy boys. But where it is impossible for each 
department to meet separately in its own room or rooms, it will 
still be possible for the essential principle to be observed; the 
young children, the school children, and the adult classes each 
having their own lesson topic. 


Whether or not pupils should pass up from one teacher to 
another, or whether teachers should change their methods as 
their classes grow older, is a question that will probably require 
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answer according to particular cases. In some instances it is 
evident that it would be better for the same teacher to keep a 
class, but, in general, there is much in favor of pupils passing 
from one grade to another ; for not only is there a special sense 
of advance, but it enables teachers to become competent in 
handling pupils of each grade. And it is only in effective 
teaching that the efficiency of any school lies. 


DAMASCUS, THE OLDEST CITY IN THE WORLD. 


By E. W. G. MASTERMAN, M.D., F.R.C.S., F.R.G.S., 
Damascus. 


OF all the cities of the Bible, Damascus stands far first in 
respect to the length of its history. It first burst upon our 
notice (Gen. 14:15) as, apparently, a well-known and impor- 
tant place many hundred years before Athens or Rome was 
ever thought of; and today, though fallen from her former 
greatness, she remains by far the chief city of Syria, and with 
every likelihood of greater development before her, many ages 
after great Babylon and Nineveh have passed away. The ever- 
green prosperity of Damascus, which has survived numerous 
conquests and arisen, often rejuvenated, after each, does not 
depend upon chance circumstances, but upon a combination of 
advantageous natural gifts and an almost unique commercial 
position. The first lie'in her situation upon a vast alluvial 
plain, perennially supplied with water and enormously fruitful ; 
the second is her being, as it were, a great port on the desert 
sea which stretches away to Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, and 
Arabia. Although all the wealth of the Indies and China does 
not, as of yore, pass through her on its way to the West, yet 
she is still a great emporium for eastern goods and the mart of 
European goods for all the inhabitants of the desert. She is 
the seat of government of a Wali—one of the highest Turkish 
officials; she is one of the holiest and greatest Moslem cities, 
and has for many centuries been the residence of one of the 
three Nestorian patriarchs, that of Antioch. Now, as in the con- 
quering days of Syria’s greatness, armies go forth from Damas- 
cus, where there is maintained a regular garrison of 7,000 men, 
including all branches of the service, and the successors of great 
Naaman, “captain of the host of Syria,” today parade her streets 
in their nineteenth-century ‘“ chariots.”’ 
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Modern Damascus is a somewhat compact city of about 
200,000 inhabitants. As viewed from the mountains’ to the 
west, it is seen to be somewhat of the shape of a tennis racket. 
The blade is the city proper, largely confined within its ancient, 


DAMASCUS— THE GATE OF “STRAIGHT STREET,” SHOWING ANCIENT ROMAN 
GATEWAY 


crumbling walls, and the long handle is the Meidan, 1. e., race 
course, a long, straggling street consisting of granaries, small 
shops, and mosques which have sprung up along the first mile 
of that va dolorosa of modern times, the Derb el Haj, along which 
pass yearly the long caravans of pilgrims to Mecca. The city 
proper is bisected from east to west by the great Tareek es Sultan, 
almost undoubtedly the “Straight street” of Acts 9:11; it cer- 
tainly today is the only street within the ancient limits which 
could possibly with justice receive that name. We know from 
history and from the present remains that it was a magnificent 
street, a mile long, divided into three parts by continuous rows 


*See frontispiece. 
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of splendid columns. Where this thoroughfare used to termi- 
nate at its western end in a fine triple gateway, the present road 
divides; the southern branch goes south, forming the great 
Meidan, and thence to Mecca, and the northern, after passing 
the barracks, the citadel, and the great square of the Serai, or 
government offices, is continued as the great French road 
seventy miles to Beyrut. 

The plain of Damascus, known as the Ghitah, is an oasis on 
the edge of the great desert which slopes thence to the 
Euphrates. It is an average height of 2,200 feet above the sea. 
As viewed from the mountains to the west, in the spring. it is 
one great mass of green, with the city, like a pearl set in 
emeralds, in the midst. These extensive woods, gardens, and 
pastures are of course not all cultivated directly from the great 
city, but dotted about in every part are numerous villages, about 
120 in the actual Ghdtah, which both live upon and support their 
great mother city. Hidden as these little villages are by foliage, 
it requires a good guide to thread the mazes of paths leading to 
them. Near the city, especially when the roads are shut in 
with high walls made of great slabs of unbaked mud, only those 
on horseback can at all see what direction they are following. 
West of the plain and city is Jebal Kaysun, which rises 1,600 


feet above it; it is the most eastern ridge of the Anti-Lebanon. ~ 


These mountains stretch away toward the south, where Hermon, 
snow-clad for two-thirds of the year, raises his mighty head. 
Running all along the southern border are low volcanic hills 
which in their higher parts attain a height of 500 feet above the 
plain. They are known as the Jedal el Aswad, or black moun- 
tains. To the east and north the even horizon of the desert is 
only occasionally broken by low hills. 

The great western mountain chain of the Anti-Lebanon is 
riven close to Damascus by a deep, winding valley known as 
the Wady Barada; down this come, in places sg closely com- 
pressed together as to leave no room to spare, the river Barada, 
the source of the city’s natural advantages, and the road and 
railway, the secret of her present, and guarantee of her future, 
prosperity. 
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The road, seventy miles long, was constructed in 1860, and 
on it ran for many years the ‘ diligences” by which her mails 
and her travelers came and went. Today it has been thrown 
open to all, and is fast falling into decay on account of the rail- 
way. This—the Beirut-Damascus-Hauran line—was opened 
in 1895. The section from Beirut to Damascus was constructed 
in face of great natural difficulties. The line first scales the 
Lebanon from Beirut, ascending nearly 5,000 feet in twenty-three 
miles ; it then descends to the great plain of Coele-Syria, crosses 
it in a northerly direction, and ascends eastward by a long, 
winding valley into the heart of the Anti-Lebanon, where, after 
running south along a long, open valley, it plunges down the 
steep, winding Wady Barada. The scenery on the route pre- 
sents many varieties of beauty, and an approach to Damascus 
by rail is in every way more enjoyable than in the, now, old- 
fashioned coaches. The terminus of the Beirut line at the 
Meidan station is the beginning of the Hauran line, which, run- 
ning sixty-two miles to the south of Damascus, taps that great 
corn-growing district of Palestine, and brings manifest signs of 
nineteenth-century civilization before the astonished eyes of a 
people who previously had hardly even seen a “ Frangee.” 

The river Barada—the Chrysorrhoas of Greek times — arises 
in the plateau of Zebedani, in the heart of the Anti-Lebanon, 
springing out of the earth in a deep pool 300 yards by 50 
yards. After running through a short stretch of level land, it 
enters the narrow valley called after it, and, rushing downward 
in a continuous series of cascades and waterfalls, descends over 
a thousand feet in twenty-three miles. High up on its course it 
_ passes the ruins of the Abila of Lysanias (Luke 3: 3), and rather 
over half way down it is joined by the waters of another large 
spring — Ain Fejeh—which contributes much more water than 
the original source. As the Barada approaches Damascus, but 
before it leaves its narrow bounds, it divides, by means of an 
ancient system of dams and aqueducts, into seven streams ; 
these all lie at different levels, and on debouching into the plain 
are led out fanwise in all directions over the plain; some are 
chiefly devoted to the watering of gardens, but the larger ones 
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pass into the city, where by innumerable channels their waters 
are led into every courtyard and house in the city. The surplus 
waters leave the city in a number of streams, whieh again divide 
and subdivide to work mills and irrigate the gardens, and finally 
empty themselves twenty miles from the city in a large morass, 
somewhat euphemistically called “the lakes.” This wonderful 
system of irrigation doubtless existed from the earliest times, 
being probably constructed by the Aramzans on their first 
arrival ; it certainly must be as old as the city of Damascus, for 
without it the city could not exist. The paramount importance 
here ascribed to this single river naturally suggests the question : 
Where are ‘“‘Abana and Pharphar, rivers of Damascus,” the 
waters of which were described by Naaman as “better than all 
the waters of Israel”? (2 Kings 5:12.) 

It is pretty generally acknowledged that the present Barada 
is the Abana or Amanah (R. V.), and, if so, the Amana mountain 
(Cant. 4:8) probably was a high point near its upper source. 
The Pharphar may be a small stream descending a wady north 
of the wady Barada, and joining the canal from the Barada known 
as the Taura, but much more probably it is the present Awa7. 
The river Avwaj, 7. e., crooked, takes its rise in several small 
streams in mount Hermon, and, running the whole way out- 
side the plain, loses itself in a “lake” similar to that which 
receives the Barada. Although distant its whole course from 
Damascus —it is never nearer than about twenty miles from the 
city — it is, firstly, only second in size to the Barada itself; sec- 
ondly, it sends an important canal to water a large portion of the 
southern part of the Ghétah, and very probably may have once 
watered a considerable share; thirdly, its waters actually join 
with those of the Barada in watering the district ; and, lastly, it is 
suggested that in the mountain peak near one of its chief streams 
known as Jebal Barbar we have a survival of the name Phar- 
phar in an altered form. The contrast suggested to Naaman 
was that of the immense fertility produced by his two rivers and 
the comparative uselessness of the Jordan, and possibly his 
recent journey, in which he must have crossed all three in suc- 
cession, may have brought before his mind the clear mountain 
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streams and their immense use—on them the whole district 
depended—with the deep, muddy Jordan, which accomplishes 
so little. If rivers were to cleanse him, surely his gods had 
given him finer ones than Israel’s Jehovah had to his people. 


DAMASCUS— THE ARCADES AND THE FORTRESS 


We must now leave the streams and gardens to turn to the 
city. Damascus of today, though fair from far, is usually a 
disappointment on near acquaintance. The streets, with a few 
exceptions, are narrow, crooked, badly paved, and often dirty. 
The houses, as seen from the streets, as a rule consist of a few 
brown mud walls, low doors, and mean latticed windows. The 
roofs are flat and made of mud, and during the rain discharge 
what they collect over the passers-by by a series of pipes con- 
veniently arranged, apparently, for that purpose. Scarcely any 
street is of the same width for twenty consecutive yards, and the 
feats of horsemanship performed by the carriage drivers in 
traversing the winding lanes would do credit to any cabman in 
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the world. The exteriors of the houses are, however, deceptive, 
for the interior is often as magnificent as the outside is mean. 
No other eastern city presents such extreme contrasts. On 
entering a house one usually descends a few steps, an arrange- 
ment necessitated on account of the water—the street has risen 
as the years ran on, but the courtyard must keep low enough to 
receive the running water. Passing along a short passage and 
round a sharp turning, one enters most unexpectedly a beautiful 
courtyard. The courts of all the better houses have a large 
open pool in the center, built up two or three feet from the 
ordinary level and covered outside with marble and supplied 
with running water; the whole floor is covered with colored 
marble or other stones, and grouped around are lemon, citron, 
orange, and other trees. The doors and windows of the rooms 
open upon the court, and in the case of richer men—especially 
Moslems—there is an inner and often more magnificent court, 
perhaps even two or three, beyond. On the southern, most 
shady, side there is a covered-in smaller court, practically a room 
with the whole side toward the courtyard unbuilt; this is the /ewan, 
round the sides of which is a raised seat called the dewan, and 
in which during the greater part of the year visitors are received, 
and the hours of recreation are spent in smoking argelics and 
drinking coffee. Of the rooms the lower ones are specially 
inhabited in the summer, but in the winter they often become so 
damp from the moisture under the floors that those in the upper 
story are preferred. These upper rooms are generally very 
flimsy structures, being built of simply wood and mud bricks. 
The winters are usually short, and the rainfall is much less than 
in Palestine proper, so that the people do not suffer much incon- 
venience from the unsuitability of their houses to the cold. 

The suks or bazaars of Damascus are famous all over the 
East, and within late years great improvements have been 
effected in this part of the city. The “Greek” bazaar has now 
many shops with plate-glass windows, but the great majority 
retain something of their primitive appearance and mode of 
doing business. As everywhere in the East, the trades of special 
kinds are grouped together, so that ‘“‘the silver bazaar,” “the 
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cotton bazaar,” ‘the shoemakers’ bazaar,” ‘the saddlers’ 
bazaar,” etc., are the exclusive places for obtaining those par- 
ticular goods. Many of the most frequented suks are covered-in 
streets, so that the cold and wet of winter and the hottest rays 
of the summer sun are thus excluded. “A considerable section 
of “Straight street” is thus roofed over, and in it and the 
numerous covered-in side streets a purchaser can pass dryshod 
in all directions till he complete his purchases. 

The remains ‘of ancient Damascus are largely under the foun- 
dations of the present city, and in many parts prostrate columns, 
broken statues, and Greek inscriptions have at various times 
been exposed in repairing roads. This is especially the case 
along the course of “Straight street.” The city walls, in a 
greatly dismantled condition, may be traced almost uninter- 
ruptedly around their ancient limits. Along the north side, from 
the imposing citadel, now a mere shell, but once of great strength, 
until the northeast angle, the wall runs along the south bank of 
the river. Near the northeast angle is Bab Toma, or the gate of 
Thomas, the great gate of the Christian quarter. The section of 
the city lying between this and the west gate, Bab Shurki, con- 
tains the larger part of the Christian inhabitants; it was this part 
that was almost leveled to the ground in the massacre of 1860. 
Bab Shurki, the east gate, is by far the most interesting. It is a 
fine old Roman triple gateway, the central arch of which was 
38 feet high and 20% feet wide. This and the southern small 
arch are now walled up, and only the northern small arch —half 
the size of the great one—is now used. Passing along the 
walls southward from this point, there is no further entrance to 
the city for nearly a mile. There was a gate about four hundred 
yards from the east gate, and its walled-up, half-ruined remains 
today receive the name of Bad Keisan, but it is many centuries 
since it was open. Possibly it was closed as a blow aimed at the 
prosperity of the Jews, whose quarter is here, and who have in con- 
sequence no way out of the city except through other quarters. 
They were once rich and powerful, but have in late years become 
much impoverished. By the Turks they are worse treated than 
all in the city, and by the Christians they are inconceivably 
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hated because of the universal belief in that foolish ‘blood accu- 
sation.”* Bab Keisan is also the traditional site of where Paul 
was let down from a window in a basket (Acts 9:25). Let me 
say at once that neither this, nor the traditional houses of Judas 


DAMASCUS — THE WALL OVER WHICH PAUL FLED 


and Ananias, nor the two or three sites of the conversion of the 
great apostle, are worthy of any credence. It is enough that the 
city, and its approach, are the sites of these great scenes. 

The walls were protected by a moat which still exists on all 
but the western side, and in many places, if not all, were double 
or treble. As they exist today, only the foundations date from 
before Moslem times, and much of the work is recent patchwork. 

The central object in the city is the great mosque. This, 
through the carelessness of a workman who was repairing the 
roof, was completely gutted, in 1893, by a fire lasting three days. 

* That is, the accusation that the Jews kill Christians, especially Christian boys, to 


mix their blood with their Passover bread. It has been repeatedly disproved, but is peri- 
odically revived amid scenes of great excitement against the eastern Jews of Damascus. 
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Before this it was a really magnificent building and one of the 
largest mosques in the world. It is now being restored in a very 
substantial way, but it is doubtful if it will ever be again what it 
was. It is in and around the walls of this building that almost 
all the antiquities of Damascus are now concentrated. The site 
was once occupied by a large heathen temple—probably by 
several. Under Theodosius or his son Arcadius the temple 
was converted into a Christian church. When the victorious 
Moslems (634 A. D.) took the city, the church was at the first 
divided between the Moslems and the Christians; but in 708 the 
Omeiyade Khalif Welid, after trying in vain to buy out the 
Christians, at length personally commenced the destruction of 
the building, and, when it was largely thrown down, rebuilt the 
whole as a great mosque. The first mosque was, from all 
descriptions, most magnificent, but it was destroyed by fire in 
1069 and its successor in 1400.. Three fires have thus swept 
over the area. A recent examination of the buildings conducted 
by the London ‘“ Palestine Exploration Fund” has led to the 
following main conclusions. It is thought probable that the 
whole of the present western wall of the mosque belongs to the 
Syrian heathen temple and was erected early in the second 
century before Christ. As this is the only, or almost the only, 
piece above ground belonging to that period, it is impossible 
without excavations to say how the buildings lay. It is probable 
that in early times there must have been here a magnificent 
inclosure (1,000 feet by 1,300 feet), many times larger than that 
of the present mosque ; within this, no doubt, stood the ‘“ house of 
Rimmon” (2 Kings 5:18) referred to by Naaman. Of hand- 
some buildings of a later period (probably second century A. D.) 
we have even now considerable remains. A portion of a great 
propylza and a large part of two very fine triple gateways are 
still visible. It is over the large central gate of the best-pre- 
served of these that the Christians carved the famous Greek 
inscription, ‘Thy kingdom, O Christ, is an everlasting kingdom 
and thy dominion endureth throughout all generations” (Ps. 
145:13). It is strange, indeed, that this has survived all the 
fires, destructions, and conquests, and, neither obliterated nor 
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hidden, may be read today by all who will. In this, the south- 
ern, wall of the mosque, where lies this inscription, we can trace 
remains of building of all periods—Syrian or Grzco-Syrian, 
Roman, Byzantine, Arabic, and Turkish. 


DAMASCUS— THE COURT OF THE GREAT MOSQUE 


The great mosque of the Omeiyades has a length of 446 
feet and breadth of 113 feet, and, when repaired, will, as before 
the fire, consist of a central transept running north and south, 
roofed by a great stone dome, and two naves running east and 
west. These, 180 feet long each, are divided into three aisles 
by a double row of monolith columns crowned by Corinthian 
capitals. Of the four rows the fire of 1893 destroyed all but 
one, but most of the work has now been replaced. The inside of 
the mosque was for a considerable height everywhere lined with 
beautiful marbles, and the higher parts were largely covered with 
mosaics— although all this was destroyed. Two special treas- 
ures said to have been kept here, the head of John the Baptist 
and one of the four original authorized versions of the Koran, 
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have probably likewise gone. The former will be probably more 
easily replaced than the latter! 

Adjoining the mosque on the north is a large open court- 
yard of the length of the mosque and somewhat broader. It is 
surrounded on three sides by cloisters constructed of old columns, 
now mostly incased in marble. To the whole inclosure there 
are four doors and three minarets. Two of the doors have 
handsome bronze gates showing a cup—the “crest” of the 
Omeiyade dynasty. Of the minarets one is dedicated to Saidna 
Issa, t. e., ‘Our Lord Jesus,” and the Moslems have a tradition 
that he will at the last day descend upon it to judge the world — 
condemning, of course, all but Moslems! From the western 
minaret, which travelers are permitted to ascend, a magnificent 
view is obtained of the city, gardens, and surrounding country. 

The people of Damascus are an enterprising race, and are 
proud to belong to Damask esh Sham—or, as they usually say, 
simply esh Sham; the great majority are Moslems, who, it must be 
owned, in business relations are often the best class to have to deal 
with. The 26,000 Christians and 10,000 Jews also take a very 
fair share in the city business, the shops for the more character- 
istic European goods being chiefly in their hands. The streets 
are full of bustle, and business of various kinds often goes on far 
into the night. The special industries of Damascus are weaving — 
in cotton and silk—rope making, tanning, carpentering, brass 
work, the manufacturing of confectionery, and the making of 
clothes, boots, and shoes, etc. Great quantities of cotton, flax, 
madder, hemp, tobacco, and fruits, especially apricots, are grown 
in the fields around, and silk in a raw condition is largely 
imported from the Lebanon to be spun, dyed, and manufactured 
into the curtains, headdresses, belts, etc., which are specially 
characteristic of Damascus-all over the East. Beaten brass 
work and a special kind of needle work, used for the long coats 
of the richer Moslems, are largely, together with weaving, the 
occupation of the poorer Jews. European goods, especially cot- 
ton and woolen goods, cloth, and hardware, are largely imported. 
The total annual imports may be reckoned at about £700,000, of 
which considerably more than half are from England. 
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The bazaars on busy days, especially on Fridays, present a 
wonderful spectacle. Men and women in every stage of civiliza- 
tion and in all imaginable costumes jostle one another in the 
streets: Turkish effendies’ wives in bright silk azzars; dusty 
Bedouins in dirty blue cotton shirts as their only garment ; Circas- 
sians in their semi-military costume and neat Astrakan caps ; the 
village sheik in his best for marketing days, at that of all colors 
mixed; Kurds and negroes, Turks and Soudanese —all varie- 
ties of skin and costume in the world—all in one moving mass, 
intent on making the best possible bargain. It has been remarked 
that the only costume which would excite the wonder and sus- 
pend the business of all would be a modern silk hat. Camels 
loaded high with sacks of “dn, mules carrying twice their own 
bulk of hemp sticks, groups of donkeys laden with earth and 
refuse and proceeding at a steady jog-trot regardless of all, a 
quick-moving carriage, a horseman here and there —all help to 
keep the crowd on the move and prevent stagnation. Daherak', 
daherak (your back, your back), and wajhak, wajhak (your face, 
your face), resound on all sides; there is no standing still; yet 
with it all, as a rule, the utmost good humor prevails. But after 
sunset, on the still warm: evenings, when the shops are shut and 
the suks become deserted, all stream out to the cafés and the 
gardens, and there, beside the running streams and amid many- 
colored lanterns, the Damascene passes, with his coffee and 
argelic, or his iced sherbet, his hours of recreation in quiet con- 
tent. The running water, the snow brought daily from the 
mountains and sold everywhere, the splendid Turkish baths, 
combine to make Damascus seem a very paradise to the weary 
and thirsty traveler arriving in the hot seasons. 

The history of Damascus, even in brief, would occupy more 
space than the length of this whole article— it is, indeed, the 
history of the East, and for half the period the history of the 
world. There are few cities, indeed, with a history so important 
and so varied. ‘ Twice it has been the capitals of great empires, 
and at one time its dominion reached from the shores of the 
Atlantic to the Indies.” The chief biblical events connected 
with Damascus cluster around two great characters—two names 
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which are remembered today more than those of all the ‘great 
men in the past who once ruled her: these are, Elisha the 
prophet and Paul the apostle. It was to Elisha that the little 
Israelite captive maid referred the great General Naaman (2 
Kings, chap. 5); it was Elisha who perplexed the great Benhadad 
(2 Kings 6: 8-12), and prophesied the great slaughter of his 
army (2 Kings, chap. 7). It was Elisha who in Damascus dis- 
covered to Hazael the wicked and ambitious secrets of the king’s 
servant’s heart (2 Kings 8:9). To Christians, and therefore, 
we may say, to all the world, the most important event that hap- 
pened near and in Damascus was the conversion of Saul the 
persecutor. This momentous event must make Damascus famous 
in all lands and all climes, for, unlike the great battles and sieges 
that have occurred here and around in all the centuries, this was 
an event concerned in establishing, not a passing world king- 
dom, but His whose “kingdom is an everlasting kingdom,” 


' and His “dominion endureth throughout all generations.” In 


the strength of that belief four missionary societies—the Irish 
Presbyterian church, the Church of England Jews’ Society, the 
Edinburgh Medical Missionary Society, and the British Syrian 
Schools —have for some years been patiently and unitedly labor- 
ing here for Christ’s sake. 

Such, then, is Damascus. ‘‘The most remarkable fact con- 
nected with the history of this city is that it has not only existed, 
but flourished, under every change of dynasty and under every 
form of government; it may well be called the ‘perennial city.’ 
Its station among the capitals of the world has been wonderfully 
uniform. The presence of royalty does not appear to have 
greatly advanced its internal welfare, nor does their removal 
seem to have induced decay or even decline. It has never 
rivaled, in the vastness of its extent nor in the gorgeousness of 
its structures, a Nineveh, a Babylon, or a Rome; but neither 
has it resembled them in the greatness of its fall nor in the deso- 
lation of its ruins. It has existed and prospered under Persian 
despotism, Grecian anarchy, and Roman patronage ; and it exists 
and prospers still, despite Turkish oppression and misrule. It 
is like an oasis amid the desolation of ancient Syria, for it has 
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survived many generations of cities that have in succession risen 
up around it; and while they lie in ruins, it possesses all the 
freshness and vigor of youth.” 
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THE UTTERANCES OF AMOS ARRANGED 
STROPHICALLY. 


I. JUDGMENTS UPON THE NATIONS, 1:3—2:5. 


By WILLIAM R. HARPER, 
The University of Chicago. 


In successive numbers of the BisticaL WorLp an effort will 
be made to present the poetic pieces of the prophet Amos in a 
form which will suggest their original strophic structure.‘ Those 
passages which may not be ascribed to Amos himself will be 
printed in italics. Changes and rearrangements of the text will 
be indicated in footnotes. No attempt will be made to give the 
reasons for such changes and rearrangements, since this would 
require too much space, and at the same time be a departure 
from the present purpose. The Revised Version is employed as 
a basis, but wherever a different rendering would give a better 
sense, it is adopted. 


INTRODUCTION — Amos I: I.? 


The words of Amos 

Who was among the herdmen of Tekoa, 

Which he saw concerning Israel in the days of Uzziah, King of Judah, 
and in the days of Jeroboam, son of Joash, King of Israel, 


Two years before the earthquake. 


THE TEXT OR MotTTro—1:2.3 


[And he said] 
Yahweh roars from Zion, 
And utters his voice from Jerusalem ; 


* See the writer’s “ Suggestions concerning the Original Text and Structure of Amos 
1:3—2:5,” in Zhe American Journal of Theology, Vol. 1 (1897), pp. 141-5. 
? The introduction is prose and clearly from a later hand. 
3 The text or motto is a stanza of four lines in the movement of a trimeter, that is, 
with three words (in the original) to each line. 
86 
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And the pastures of the shepherds mourn, 
And the top of Carmel withers. 


JUDGMENTS UPON SYRIA AND PHILISTIA—I : 3-5 ;4 1:6-8.5 


(1) Thus said Yahweh: 
For three transgressions of Damascus, 
Yea, for four, I will not revoke it, 
Because they have threshed with threshing instruments of iron 
Gilead. 


(2) And so I will send fire into the house of Hazael, 
And it shall devour the palaces of Benhadad, 
And I will break the bar of Damascus. 


(3) And I will cut off the inhabitant from the valley of Aven, 
And him that holds the scepter from the house of Eden, 
And the people of Syria shall go into captivity unto Kir, 
[Said Yahweh}.° 


(1) Thus said Yahweh: 
For three transgressions of Gaza, 
Yea, for four, I will not revoke it, 
Because they carried captive an entire captivity, 
To deliver them up to Edom. 

(2) And so I will send fire on the wall of Gaza, 
And it shall devour her palaces, 

And I will turn my head against Ekron. 

(3) And I will cut off the inhabitant from Ashdod, 
And him that holds the scepter from Ashkelon, 
And the remnant of the Philistines shall perish, 
[Said the Lord Yahweh].° 


JUDGMENTS UPON AMMON AND MOAB—1I: 13-1537 2: 1-3.8 


(1) Thus said Yahweh: 
For three transgressions of the children of Ammon, 


4The change in 1:3-5 is to connect avd J will break the bar of Damascus with 
the strophe 2, instead of with strophe 3. 

5 The change in 1:6-8 is to transpose and J will turn my hand against Ekron. 

®It will be seen that the two sections, as arranged, correspond exactly in lan- 
guage and in progress of thought. Each has three strophes of 5 + 3+ 3 lines. 
The trimeter movement prevails. In the Hebrew the similarity is even greater than 
it appears in the translation. 

7The change in 1: 13-15 is to treat wth a tempest in the day of whirlwind as a 
gloss. 

8The change in 2: 1-3 is twofold, viz., to read laSodh instead of laSidh 
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Yea, for four, I will not revoke it, 
Because they have ripped up the women with child of Gilead 
That they might enlarge their border. 


And so I will kindle fire in the wall of Rabbah, 
And it shall devour her palaces . 
With shouting in the day of battle. 


. 
— 


(2 


(3) And their king shall go into captivity, 
He and his princes together, 
Said Yahweh. 


Thus said Yahweh: 

For three transgressions of Moab, 

Yea, for four, I will not revoke it, 

Because they burned the bones of the king of Edom, 

Thus violating the dead, in return for desolation to Moab (?). 


(1 


— 


(2 


— 


And so I will send fire against Moab, 
And it shall devour the palaces of Kirioth 
With shouting, with the sound of the trumpet. 


(3) And I will cut off the judge from the midst thereof 
And will slay all the princes thereof with him, 
Said Yahweh. 


JUDGMENTS UPON TYRE, EDOM, AND JUDAH™—1I:9g, I: 11, 
2:4, 5.5 
(1) Thus said Yahweh: 
For three transgressions of Tyre, 
Yea, for four, I will not revoke it, 
Because they delivered up an entire captivity to Edom, 
And did not remember the covenant of brethren. 


(into lime), and to transpose the line Moab shall die with tumult, and change its trans- 
lation as given above. 

9It will be seen that these two sections, as thus arranged, correspond exactly. 
Each has three strophes of 5+ 3+ 3 lines. The trimeter movement prevails as 
before. 

10 For the evidence that these three sections are of later date see Zhe American 
Journai of Theology, Vol. 1, No. 1, pp. 140-45. 

No change is made; for this is the original type of the shorter section. 

™ Three changes have been made: (1) Omission of the gloss, avd did cast off all 
pity (1:11); (2) omission of the gloss, and he kept his wrath forever (1:11); (3) 
change of to (1: 11). 

*3 One change is made: The omission of the gloss, and their lies have caused them 
to err after which their fathers did walk (2: 4). 
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(2) And so I will send fire against the wall of Tyre, 
And it shall devour the palaces thereof. 


(1) Thus said Yahweh : 
For three transgressions of Edom, 
Yea, for four, I will not revoke it, 
Because he pursued his brother with the sword, 
And preserved his anger perpetually. 


(2) And so I will send fire against Teman, 
And it shall devour the palaces of Bozrah.“ 


(1) Thus said Yahweh: 
For three transgressions of Judah, 
Yea, for four, I will not revoke it, 
Because they have rejected the law of Yahweh 
And have not kept his statutes. 


(2) And so I will send fire against Judah, 
And it shall devour the palaces of Jerusalem. 


It is apparent that the writer has it in mind to treat his subject 
poetically. The monotonous repetitions are one element in the 
poetic art, for the harshness, the severity, and the certainty of 
the doom are thus pictured. The variation in type, strangely 
enough, distinguishes the real words of Amos from the words 
which a later prophet adds in the same spirit. Hebrew poetry 
does not furnish many poetic efforts of the character. We are, 
of course, reminded of the numerical proverbs (Prov., chap. 


30). 


™% These three sections stand together and differ radically from the first four. 
Str. 1, in each case, includes as before (1) the divine authority, (2) the use of the sym- 
bolical numbers, (3) the general change, (4) the specific change ; str. 2, in each case, 
(1) has two lines instead of three, (2) predicts destruction by fire, (3) corresponds to 
lines 1 and 1Zof str. 2 of the four preceding sections. 


THE FEMININE IDEAL OF CHRISTIANITY. 
LUKE 1:49. 


By REV. GEORGE MATHESON, M.A,, D.D., F.R.S.L., 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 


II. 


I POINTED out in the previous paper’ that Christianity is, 
before all things, the apotheosis of woman. It has done greater 
things for her than for any other class. It has done more than 
reinstate her; it has given her the dominion. The handmaid 
has been placed on the seat of the mighty, and the mighty have 
been dethroned. The charter of this social revolution is the 
Sermon on the Mount. The originality of that sermon is not 
the virtues it describes, but the blessings it promises them. 
These blessings are not so much the favor of heaven as the 
empire of earth. ‘Great is your reward in heaven” does not 
mean that the possessors of these virtues will get a reward when 
they die, but that their treasure is already secured on the bosom 
of the Father. The favor of heaven they always had, but it was 
under a cloud. The cloud is now to be lifted, and the divine 
favor is to be made manifest ; they are to have a front view—to 
‘‘see God.” They who now mourn are to be comforted; they 
who now serve are to inherit the earth; they who are now per- 
secuted are to rule. It does not mean that they are to exchange 
their qualities for opposite qualities; that would be a simple 
return to the old régime. It is these qualities themselves that 
are to be lifted from the valley to the mountain. It is a new 
ideal of heroism that the world is promised. It is the crooked 
that are to be made straight; it is the rough places that are to 
be made plain. The virtues called passive are to become the 
most powerful influences in the government of men, and the 
feminine type is to displace the reign of muscular power. 


*See the BIBLICAL WORLD, July, 1898, pp. 29-36. 
go 
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I have spoken of passive virtues. The expression is not 
mine, but one in current use. I donot think it in every respect 
a happy phrase. It is certainly, in common language, made to 
include more than it really does include. It conveys the impres- 
sion that the feminine is distinguished from the masculine type 
by a less amount of strength. This is a mistake. The distinc- 
tion is not between the amounts but the modes of strength. 
Strictly speaking, they are both forms of action. Both involve 
the exertion of force on the part of the individual. The one 
needs force to bear up, and the other, force to bear down. The 
truth is, there has been a prevailing tendency to confound pas- 
sive with merely negative virtue. There are three genders of 
virtue as there are three genders of sex—masculine, feminine, 
and neuter. The masculine is power to do; the feminine is 
power to bear; the neuter is the inability to exert any power. In 
the moral world the last two often look very like one another, 
because they often reach the same result. One who can bear 
insult does not revenge himself; one who cannot feel insult does 
not revenge himself. The effect is the same, but the cause is 


very different. In the one case the desisting from vengeance is 
the result of a force, and of a force often powerfully exerted. 
In the other case it springs from the absence of all force; it is 
the effect of pure inanity, and has wrought out an end in whose 
merit it has no share. 


If we turn to the Sermon on the Mount, we shall find a strik- 
ing evidence of this. The virtues there spoken of may all be 
either feminine or neuter. There is a poverty of spirit which 
springs, not from humility, but from the want of it; not from 
seeing something beyond, but from being bounded by one’s own 
horizon; it is the self-contentment that aspires not, and it has 
no beatitude. There is a meekness which is the calm of glass, 
and not the calm of the sea; it exists only from the absence of 
inward storm. There is a mercy which comes from sheer indif- 
ference, and is inferior to the spirit of anger. There is a purity 
of heart which is the result of pure innocence —which envies 
not, because it has not learned the value of things. There is a 
peacemaking which is born of pusilanimity, and has no claim to 
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be called the offspring of God. It was the easiest thing in the 
world to mistake any one of these virtues for its stepsister. 
In point of fact, it was this mistake in identity that gave rise to 
the phrase, “the foolishness of the cross.” The pagan and the 
Jew alike mistook the one sister for the other. It seemed to 
them, and seemed rightly from their premises, that Christianity 
was inculcating a weak and an enervating morality. The Jew 
objected to the children brought to Jesus, because it seemed 
incongruous with his Messianic expectations. The Roman 
wanted to obliterate the zdea/ of Christ. He was afraid that the 
military strength of the empire would be weakened by effemi- 
nacy. Paul told him he was in error. He told him he had 
mistaken the feminine for the neuter gender. He told him that 
the passive virtues of Christ were not forms of negation, but 
forms of action—that the gospel was the very power of God. | 
He told him that, had the princes of his empire consulted their 
own interest, they would have kept the ideal of Christ alive for 
the military training of its youth. None of them had known 
the hidden wisdom; ‘had they known it, they would not have 
crucified the Lord of glory.” 

I shall now call up from the old world one or two of these 
stepsisters of the virtues of the mount, with a view to show both 
the cause and the certainty of the mistaken personality. I shall 
begin with one of the most mature products of Judaism— the 
book of Job. The motto of the book of Job may be said to be, 
* Blessed are the persecuted ;” we shall, therefore, write upon 
it this inscription. Job is the model of the man persecuted by 
the world and making no sign. He is the representative of the 
old patience; he suffers mutely ; he neither strives nor cries 
against God. What he does strive and cry against is a certain 
theory of God —the theory that he must have been a great sin- 
ner to have suffered so much. He insists on taking God with- 
out a theory, without even a hope: ‘“ Though he slay me, yet 
will I trust in him.” Had Job then reached the mount of 
beatitudes— the blessing of the persecuted pronounced by 
Jesus? No, and for the simple reason that he had no theory. 
He was not prepared to say, ‘‘ Mine is the kingdom of heaven.” 
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His was a dumb resignation. It was a patience founded on a 
sense of human impotence—upon the nothingness of the 
creature in the presence of God. There is a passage in the 
Talmud which counsels a patient lowliness of mind on the 
ground that we shall all be food for worms one day. Christ’s 
counsel is on the opposite ground—the ground that we are 
immortal and shall not be food for worms: “ Theirs is the king- 
dom of heaven.” His is, in short, a patience resting upon a 
joyous view of God. Not so is that of Job. This is precisely 
the ground on which Elihu reproves Job. So far as the three 
friends were concerned, Job had triumphed. He had refused to 
believe that he was afflicted because he was a special sinner. 
But it was one thing to deny God’s retributive hand; it was 
another thing to ignore his deneficent hand. Job had been con- 
tent to accept God’s sovereignty. It was better than rebellion ; 
but it was less than love, less than hope, in the deepest sense, 
less even than faith. Elihu is the protest of the old dispensa- 
tion against itself— against a dull and dead submission to an 
imperative law in which the spirit of man is overwhelmed by a 
power it cannot comprehend. 

There is, then, all the difference in the world between the 
blessedness of the patience of Job and the blessedness of the 
patience eulogized on the mount. It is the difference between 
the negative and the positive, between the vacant and the full, 
between the neuter and the feminine. Let us pass on to another 
illustration from another sphere. This time I shall make the 
comparison lie between the second beatitude and the sacrificial 
spirit of Buddhism. |“ Blessed are they that mourn,” says our 
Lord. Now, Buddhism is essentially the mourning religion. 
It bids its votaries realize the misery of life. It tells them they 
must cease to desire. They must come to feel that nothing is 
worth wishing for. They must awake to the utter hollowness, 
the vanity, the unreality of existence. They must learn to 
esteem death more than life, and, in order to reach this goal, 
they must train themselves to think meanly of human pleasure. 

Now, let us concede that there is here a ground for the 
spirit of sacrifice. It would be folly to deny that, if a man 
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should succeed in obliterating to himself the value of life, he 
will be able to give up everything. But what I want to point 
out is that this is not the sacrificial mourning of the second 
beatitude. There is all the difference of infinitude between the 
sacrifice of the valley and the sacrifice of the mountain. It is 
just the difference of neuter and feminine. The sacrifice of the 
valley is founded on powerlessness ; that of the mountain on 
power. The sacrifice of the valley is built on despair; that of 
the mountain on hope. The sacrifice of the valley keeps its 
eye on the shut horizon; that of the mountain on the opened 
heaven. Buddha and Christ both say, “ Blessed are they that 
mourn ;” but they say it for opposite reasons. Buddha says, 
“Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall not be disappointed 
by anything that they lose;’’ Christ says, ‘“‘ Blessed are they 
that mourn, for they shall be comforted—shall find a fresh 
source of joy.” What Christ means is that dissatisfaction with 
the present proves we are fit for a wider future and will get it ; 
what Buddha means is that we are fit for nothing else than sacri- 
fice and have no reason to expect it. 

What is the comparative working power of these two views ? 
That of Buddha goes a certain length, and with effect. It can 
help a man so far as he himself is concerned. It can make 
him individually calm amid the many crosses of life. But what 
happens when it is not a question of the personal, but of the 
sympathetic? What if I am called to contemplate, not my own 
cross, but the cross of others? What if I am asked to comfort, 
not myself, but my brother man, or rather one who is not my 
brother in opinion, but has always held an optimistic view? Has 
despair any impulse to propagate itself? Is not its calm essen- . 
tially built ontorpor—on a frozen lake? Has it not gained what 
peace it has by giving up the capacity for thinking, the capacity 
for working, the capacity for striving? If it would comfort 
others, it must take these powers again, and in taking them its 
calm will die. Its only chance for self-preservation lies in the 
sleep of the soul, in the numbness of the heart; it is essential 
to the calm of Buddhism that the individual should be confined 
within his own pain. 
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But let us take the other case—the case of Christianity. 
Suppose that, instead of being the symptom of our nothingness, 
pain be recognized as a symptom of our returning health. Sup- 
pose it be taken as an evidence that the mortification of the 
members has given place to a thrill of sensitive feeling; what 
would be the effect of this upon the sufferer? It would not 
only be a comfort to himself as an individual; it would lift him 
out of himself to embrace others. He would feel impelled to 
impart the source of his own joy. That is precisely the position 
of the second beatitude. A man is told that his pain means 
convalescence. The message not only becomes a comfort ; it 
becomes a stimulus. Everybody has pain as well as he; that 
which can solace him can solace everybody. He has not only 
found an anodyne to soothe; he has found an anodyne to dis- 
tribute. Despair is self-centering, but hope tends to shed itself 
abroad. The sacrifice of the mount is not a neuter but a femi- 
nine principle; it is the action of the heart. 

The third instance I shall mention of the stepsisters to the 
virtues of the mount is that suggested by one aspect of stoicism. 
Christ says, ‘‘Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the 
earth.” The stoic also says, ‘‘Blessed are the meek.” He 
counsels the keeping down of all turbulent feeling. He would 
deprecate the retaliation of injury or even the desire to retaliate. 
Has then the stoic anticipated Christ? No; for, here again, the 
originality of the precept lies, not in itself, but in its contemplated 
reward. What reward does the stoic contemplate?  Self- 
culture—the emancipation of his own nature. His object is 
not really to save the feelings of the man who has injured him 
by refraining from chastisement. His attitude toward his 
injurer is all along one of contempt. He looks upon his insults 
as he would regard the buzzing of a fly. The man is beneath 
his notice. He has no more relation to his life than a dream 
has. He is a phantom, an unreality, a sport of nature, a thing 
out of the order of the universe. The meekness of the stoic is 
a meekness which springs from the absence of all promise on the 
part of his enemy. 

But the power of Christ lies just in the point where stoicism 
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stops short—in the reward of meekness. The stoic restrains 
himself on the ground that his injurer is a poorcreature. Christ 
asks his followers to restrain themselves on precisely the opposite 
ground—that he is not necessarily a poor creature, but has in 
him the germ of something better : ‘‘ Blessed are the meek, for 
they shall inherit the earth.” To inherit the earth means to 
inherit everything about it—the injurer included. It is the 
hope that one day I shall possess that which now is refractory. 
It is the expectation that a time may come when the waste 
places of Jerusalem shall be built up, when the desert shall break 
forth into singing, and the myrtle shall take the place of the 
briar. This is a totally different motive from that which ani- 
mates the meekness of the stoic. It is founded, not on the 
worthlessness, but on the prospective worth of the delinquent. 
It is rooted inthe conviction that things are not what they seem. 
It rests, not on the contempt which overshadows, but on the love 
which magnifies existing germs of virtue and imputes germs 
that are not yet created. The meekness of Christ is derived, 
not from the lessening, but from the enlarging of the value of 
individual life —of the value even of that life which is the sub- 
ject of moral pity. 

And this difference is typical of the whole pagan world. It 
is as true of mercy in physical things as it is of meekness in 
moral things. What is the distinction between the charity of 
the ancients and the charity of the moderns? It is sometimes 
said that the religion of Christ has been the origin of beneficent 
institutions — hospitals, infirmaries, asylums, and the like. This 
is a mistake; such things existed before Christ. But if we look 
beyond the stone and lime, we shall find the real original ele- 
ment in Christian charity. Such beneficent institutions existed, 
but they did not exist for the sake of the individual, and for 
this simple reason, that no individual was valued for his own 
sake. A sick slave might be nursed and tended, but it was for 
the benefit of his master; a wounded soldier might be cared 
for, but it was for the advantage of the state. Cases that were 
hopeless for the master or hopeless for the state had no interest 
for the community. A broken limb could be an object of solici- 
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tude so long as there was any chance of its repair. When the 
chance of its repair was gone, it was left to perish or made to 
perish; it was of no further use to the state, and therefore it 
had no further ground for its being. The idea that an object 
might become a thing of solicitude just on account of its dilapi- 
dation, that a creature might attract the interest of the beholder 
in proportion as it had ceased to be useful to the community, 
was a thought which never entered, which never could enter, 
into the heart of the old world. To neither Roman nor Jew did 
the individual have any interest in himself. To the Roman he 
was a member of the state; to the Jew he was a member of the 
family ; to neither had he any independent being. But Chris- 
tianity has introduced a new régime. Here for the first time 
the individual is an end in himself. Here for the first time the 
element of personal weakness becomes an object of solicitude 
for its own sake. Here for the first time the sorrows of the 
afflicted are estimated, not by the losses they shall bring to the 
rich, but by the pain they shall cause to the sufferers themselves. 
The greatest thing which Christianity has done for the spirit of 
woman is to put into her hand a microscope—to give her the 
power of seeing little things. The spirit of womanhood is the 
spirit of the new charity. It ceases to look at masses; it keeps 
its eye on the individual life. It regards not his price to the 
state; it considers not his advantage to the community ; it views 
only his need. The strength of his claim is the strength of his 
necessity. The Roman dropped the protective hand where the 
argument of utility failed. Christianity’s argument for charity 
only began there. It took up men because they were useless, 
because they were unprofitable to the state. It took them up 
just because the state had laid them down, and just where it had 
laid them down. It gathered them from the highways and the 
hedges—from the waste places of the community. It was a 
new order of chivalry which it proposed to inaugurate. The 
old order of chivalry was to redress the wrongs of beauty. 
Beauty was an adjunct of the state, because beauty was power. 
Pagan fiction could describe the retaliation of the injury to 
Helen, or could tell how the last Tarquin was banished for a 
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Roman matron’s sake. Christ brought in a higher chivalry — 
to redress the wrongs of ugliness, to follow the ninety and nine 
which had no beauty, no excellence, no power. Mercy is the 
youngest born of the children of God, and the prerogative of 
mercy is this, “‘to seek and to save that which was lost.” 


DANIEL 
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BIBLE STUDY IN JAPAN. 


By REv. JOHN L. DEARING, A.M., 
President of the Baptist Theological Seminary, Yokohama, Japan, 


To spEAK of Bible study in a country where we must yet wait 
two full years before the people shall have been in possession of 
the New Testament Scriptures in the vernacular for a score of 
years, and where the Old Testament has been within their reach 
a much shorter time, is to use an almost inappropriate term. If 
the country at large be considered, with notable exceptions in the 
case of certain individuals, Japan is still in the kindergarten age, 
or the infant-class department, as regards Bible study. Thus far 
the effort on the part of Christian Japanese and missionaries 
has been little more than to secure for the Bible a reading sim- 
ply. Systematic study of the Word outside of theological 
classes has scarcely been undertaken. And yet there may be 
some features of this elementary stage of a bright and intelligent 
people in the coming in contact with the Bible which may be 
worthy of consideration. From the time the gospel of Matthew 
was translated and given to the people in 1871 until the present 
time, the circulation of the Scriptures has been most gratifying. 
There had, according to statistics, been placed in circulation 
from 1890 to the present time about 750,000 copies of the Bible 
and portions of the Bible. When it is remembered, however, 
that this is a nation of over 40,000,000, the great work yet to be 
done before the Bible shall be in every home is evident. Several 
efforts have been made within a few years to secure such a wide 
circulation, and a house-to-house canvass has been made in some 
of the large cities like Yokohama and Nagoya, and a Scripture 
‘portion has been placed in every house. It is one thing, how- 
ever, to do this and quite another thing to secure a reading of 
the book. It should be said, however, that out of the average 
annual circulation of about 100,000 Bibles and Scripture 
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portions a large proportion are sales, and these, too, not to 
Christians alone, but to those who were buying the book to 
get their first impression of Christianity. The growing desire 
_on the part of the people for the Bible is further illustrated by the 
action of the Catholic mission in Japan. So many of their peo- 
ple were securing the Protestant Bible for reading that during 
the past year a translation of the gospels from the Vulgate has 
been made, which in some places seems to follow the English 
Authorized Version. 

Perhaps the first step in the line of simple Bible study which 
calls for notice in this connection, however, is the work of the 
Scripture Union in Japan. The effort of this organization is to 
secure uniform daily Bible reading and study on the part of as 
many as possible, and the work accomplished is remarkable. 
The plan was started fourteen years since, on the four-hundredth 
anniversary of Luther’s birth, and has grown rapidly, till there 
are now over 12,000 who are regular members of the union. A 
small pamphlet is published yearly giving the list of daily read- 
ings for the year. The chief text of the passage is also noted 
and emphasized by a parallel passage from some other part of 
the Bible. Simple rules for Bible study are laid down, and 
numerous suggestive hints and encouragements to Bible study 
are printed in the back part of the pamphlet. The union, which 
is called in Japanese Setsho no Tomo, or ‘‘ Friends of the Bible,” 
also publishes a monthly paper, which contains more extended 
comments on the Daily Readings for the month and an explana- 
tion of difficult passages. This work has been very successful 
in extending a knowledge of the Bible and in securing a simple 
study of it. In remote country villages, where the missionary 
or evangelist has never yet been, there may often be found those 
who are members of the Scripture Union, and who are reading 
the Bible daily. In prisons and in schools, in the army and the 
navy, in the country and the city, among the official classes and 
among the common people, are those who keep a copy of the 
list of readings in their Bible and follow its course. The reports 
of the union are full of encouragement in the results which have 
come from this work. 
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The readings until recently have been confined very largely 
to the New Testament, as comparatively few of those who have 
a copy of the New Testament have the whole Bible, and also 
because it has not been easy to arouse an interest in Old Testa- 
ment reading. In the readings of the last two or three years, 
however, sections from the Psalms have been inserted, and 
gradually it is hoped that the Old Testament will be read as well 
as the New. . 

Perhaps a little in advance of the work of the Scripture Union, 
from the point of view of Bible study, is the work of some mis- 
sionaries, who prepare comments and notes on Bible readings, 
which little companies of Christians promise to follow, and on 
regular seasons meetings are held for questions and examination 
of the work done on the readings of the past month or quarter. 
By thus following up the readings with the examinations the 
real need of the people in the way of helps is better understood 
and the uselessness of anything involved or abstruse is empha- 
sized, and also the readers are encouraged to think more care- 
fully of what they read. 

If we turn to Sunday-school work, a variety of conditions is 
found. On the one hand there are to be seen the scores of street 
Sunday schools, where the children, often unable to read and 
absolutely ignorant of the Bible, are gathered and taught the 
simplest truths of Christianity by the use of picture rolls and 
other methods. There are also in the churches very generally 
Sunday schools, where Christian children and children from 
Christian homes are taught more thoroughly in the Bible. 
Here there are in use very generally translations of the Sunday- 
school helps in use in America. The adult classes are, as a rule, 
conspicuous by their absence. That the Bible is a book to be 
studied by Christian people is not yet fully ingrained in the 
minds of Christians even. That a man should read the Bible 
carefully before he become a Christian is urged by all and 
regarded as most necessary, but, having got some comprehen- 
sion of its teaching and having become a member of a church, 
that after this there should be a continuous new grasp of truth 
through study of the Bible is not understood. That the 
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Bible differs from other books in this particular is not realized, 
and much work must be done before this true idea of Bible 
study is developed. 

In mission schools for both girls and boys there is a great 
deal of Bible study done, it being one of the purposes for which 
such schools were established that the students should be 
taught the Bible as well as secular branches. In these schools 
_ often a very thorough study is carried on, beginning, perhaps, 
with a course of study in Bible biography and carried on through 
a very careful study of portions of the book. In many of these 
schools, however, the students coming with no knowledge what- 
ever of the Bible, it is found necessary to first establish a gen- 
eral knowledge of the book as a whole before any special study 
of parts is taken up. It is through the students from these 
schools, however, that the idea of Bible study is being greatly 
spread. Some of the students of these schools have passed 
examinations in the Bible in the B. Y. P. U. or similar courses 
with great credit. Through the efforts of the Students’ Y. M. 
C. A. union of Japan, which has organized associations in differ- 
ent government schools as well as in mission schools, classes for 
Bible study are being formed in many schools where there are 
as yet, perhaps, no Christian teachers. For the year ending 
April 1, 1898, there were in the schools of Japan fifteen associa- 
tions conducting Bible classes, with an average attendance of 
209 at each session. Besides these there were nine associations 
in Christian schools which had curriculum Bible study. The 
methods of study vary greatly, and effort is now being made to 
organize this work more fully by providing some outline of 
study which can be profitably used. 

In theological schools, of course, the most advanced work 
done in Bible study in Japan is to be found. But even here it 
is from necessity in many respects very elementary. An effort 
is made in some schools to cover the entire Bible with a more 
or less thorough study during the course, since often there are 
found those in the classes who have never even read the book 
through. Much work is done in the vernacular by teachers who 
are versed in the Japanese language, and perhaps the most prac- 
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tical work is of this sort. Among other helps the Life and Times 
of Christ, based on Luke, edited by Dr. Harper, which has been 
translated by Rev. A. A. Bennett, is found to be a very helpful 
work. One of the great disadvantages of study in the vernacular 
is the paucity of helps. Very few and brief commentaries on only 
a few of the books of the Bible are about all that the student 
ignorant of English has at his disposal. In some schools a very 
commendable progress has been made in Greek and Hebrew 
through the use of Dr. Harper’s methods, and there is a hope 


for thorough work in the original by native students in the © 


future. Not till that day comes, perhaps, shall we see the Bible 
proving the steadying influence in Japanese religious thought 
that it must come to be ultimately. 

The Japanese Bible reader and student often surprises one 
with his familiarity with the book and his ability to turn up pas- 
sages from memory and the ease with which, though devoid of 
concordance or text-book, he can find proof texts. There is a 
very commendable readiness to accept the book as the word of 
God and to be guided by it. There is, however, a failure at 
present to comprehend the amount of study that it will bear. 
Hasty and superficial interpretations and conclusions as to its 
meaning are common. The Bible holds nothing like the pre- 
eminent place in the literature or life of the people that it holds 
in America and England. Hence attacks upon it and doubts as 
to its teaching find much more ready acceptance, even among 
those who are believers in its teaching. Thus is evident the 
great need of thorough study of the Bible in the original, so 
that its impregnable position and unparalleled assertions may be 
established. In this examination of the subject no reference 
has been made to those few scholars among the Japanese who 
have done faithful work abroad and who have returned to do 
good work among their people, since the endeavor has been 
rather to give in brief compass the general position of Bible 
study as it exists in Japan today. The future of Bible reading 
and Bible study never looked more hopeful than at present. The 
need of the right sort of helps in such study adapted to the con- 
ditions existing was never greater. 
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“BRINGING THE FIRST-BEGOTTEN INTO THE 
WORLD.” 


By REv. Wo. M. LEwis, 
Ty-Llwyd, Penycwm, R. S. O., England. 


THE passage which suggests our subject, namely Heb. 1:6, 
is one of acknowledged difficulty. Commentators so widely 
separated as Moses Stuart and Bishop Westcott characterize it 
in similar terms. The former writes: ‘‘A passage replete with 
difficulties ;” the latter, that ‘it is beset by difficulty.” Delitzsch 
says: ‘The passage (1:6) is difficult.” Its difficulties are those 
of determining (1) from what source are derived the cited 
words: “And let all the angels of God worship him,” and (2) 
to what event in the history of the Son of God is the citation 
applied, and which is described in the ‘passage by the phrase 
“bringing the first-begotten into the world.’’ There are also 
subordinate difficulties of words and construction, which enter 
into the discussion of these questions. It is proposed in this 
paper to examine the answers which have been given to the 
above questions, to offer some suggestions toward the elucida- 
tion of the passage, and to inquire into the bearing of the whole 
passage on the question of the authorship of the epistle in which 
it occurs. 

1. The source whence was derived the citation: “ And let all 
the angels of God worship him.’—The evasion that no citation 
is made at all, but that our author clothes a truth made known 
to him in some other way in words borrowed from the Septua- 
gint is based on self-deception. It is a real dona fide citation” 
(Delitzsch). Two views have been offered as to the source of 
the citation: one, that the words are taken from Ps. 97:7; the 
other, that they are taken from the Septuagint reading of Deut. 
32:43, and are words which are not found in any extant manu- 
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the Vatican text of an addition made to the Hebrew in Deut. 
32:43 by the Septuagint version” (Westcott). For the purpose 
of comparison we give the three passages : 

Heb. 1:6: aite mravres Geod. 

Deut. 32:43: mavres ayyeAo 

Ps. 97:7: mpooxuvjoare mévres of dyyeAo dvTod. 


In the last passage a@yyeAXou stands for the Heb. Elohim, and 
the English rendering of the passage is, ‘‘Worship him, all ye 
gods.” A comparison of the passages shows that, while the 
citation differs materially, and in several points, from the words 
of the psalm, the exact phrase occurs in Deuteronomy. A fatal 
objection to the view that the citation is from the psalm is the 
presence of «al in the citation. Its omission from the original 
phrase would be intelligible, but otherwise its addition thereto, 
when it clearly is not required for the purpose of the argument. 
A reference to a few representative commentators will suffice to 
show the division of views on this part of the subject. Calvin 
and Hammond make no reference to the words in Deuteronomy 
and were apparently not aware of their existence. Moses Stuart, 
though aware of their existence, is disinclined to admit that the 
author of Hebrews quoted, as Scripture, words which are not 
found in the Hebrew Bible, and decides in favor of the psalm 
as the source of the citation. Davidson and Westcott pronounce 
in favor of the view. that the citation is from Deuteronomy, but 
they concede to the other view that the words of the psalm were 
spoken from an identical point of view. ‘Most probably the 
exact words are taken from Deuteronomy. The point of view of 
the psalm is the same” (Davidson). ‘It may be added that 
the thought both in Deuteronomy and the psalm is the same” 
(Westcott). 

The ground on which this concession is made to rest dis- 
appears on examination of the passages. If it were granted 
that Elohim in the Old Testament frequently means or includes 
angels, on what principle of interpretation, it may be asked, can 
an invitation by the psalmist that all the angels should worship 
Jehovah be made to signify a summons from Jehovah that all 
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the angels of God should worship the Son? The argument, in 
this part of the epistle, clearly requires a scriptural quotation, 
the reference of which to the Son, or the Messiah, could not be 
disputed by the readers of the epistle. 

The required conditions are met in the passage in Deutero- 
nomy (LXX), which is here given in full : 


eippavOnre ovpavol dua aire, 

, > a a 
Kal mavres ayyeAo. 
evppavOnre peta Tod Aaod adrod 


2 , ey Art 
QUTW TAVTES VLOL Geod. 


For, let the question be asked, having the whole passage in 
view, who is he that is referred to four times by the Greek 
avrés? The speaker is Jehovah, who in the context (vs. 39) 
says: ‘‘See now that I, even I, am he, and there is no God with 
me.” It is Jehovah, therefore, who invites the heavens to rejoice 
with “him,” and summonses all the angels of God to worship 
“him,” the nations are called to rejoice with “his” people, and all 
the sons of God to be strong in “him.” Who is this third per- 
son? He is regarded by Jehovah as distinct from himself; he 
is not an angel, for they are bid to worship him; he owns a 
people and is therefore above them; he is not merely ‘‘a” son 
of God, for they are bid to be strong in him. The answer to 
the question is found in the passage, and it is an inference which 
could not be disputed by the readers of the epistle. He can be 
none other than “the first-begotten.” ‘He bringeth the first- 
begotten into the world.” Striking confirmation of the view 
that the whole passage was regarded by the Jews as Messianic 
is given by a remarkable clause added thereto in the Targum: 
“He by his word shall atone for his people, and for his land.” 
The considerations here urged only give additional support to 
the view, in which all critics would now probably agree, that the 
citation in Heb. 1:6 is from the Septuagint version of Deut. 
32:43. 

*[ It should be noted that the author follows Tischendorf’s edition of the LXX. 


Swete’s edition differs in that it interchanges 26 and 4é and prints mdvres only 
once. ] 
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2. To what event in the history of the Son of God is the citation 
applied by the author of the epistle?—-Two answers have been 
given: one, that the application is to the occasion of the birth 
of Jesus; the other, that the reference is to the second advent. 
The advocates of the former view rely on the apparent meaning 
of the phraseology which is employed, and on the recorded fact 
that angels did appear at the birth of Jesus, and Saul. The 
advocates of the latter view rely on the meaning and position 
in the sentence of wdduv, which can only, it is said, mean “ bring- 
ing in again;’ and they further urge the future reference of 
the subjunctive aorist with érav. The difficulty of determining 
the reference is shown by the fact that some critics having once 
advocated one of these views have afterwards retracted and 
advocated the other. The future reference of érav with the con- 
junctive in this place does not, however, necessitate that the event 
should be future to the date of writing the epistle. It isa fre- 
quent usus loguendi for a writer to put himself into the position 
of the speaker whose words he quotes, and view an event from 
his point of view. When Jehovah spoke the words recorded in 
the Song of Moses, “ bringing the first-begotten into the world”’ 
was regarded as a future event, and the author of the epistle 
may have put himself into the position of the speaker of the 
words he cites, and express himself as from that point of 
vision. 

Moreover, both of the views which have been above referred 
to are open to the following fatal objection. If it were granted 
that the record in the gospels implied that all the angels of 
God were commanded to worship the Son at his birth, and that, 
in another writing of the New Testament, it was asserted that 
they will be commanded to worship him at his second coming, 
always assuming these records to be in the hands of the readers 
of the epistle, the citing of these testimonies would not meet 
the requirements of the argument in hand. The writings of 
apostles were not, in the first century, recognized as of divine 
authority. The thesis that the Son, whom the readers of the 
epistle from the beginning understood the writer to identify 
with Jesus, although that name had not hitherto been men- 
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tioned, was an object of worship to the angels of God, required 
that evidence of its truth should be found in the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures. Words that were acknowledged, by both 
writer and readers, as divine revelation and of divine authority 
would alone suffice to establish the truth of an assertion so 
startling as (for to this the argument was seen to lead) that 
Jesus of Nazareth was an object of worship to all the angels of 
God. 

To what event, then, do the words, érav 8€ radu eloayayn Tov 
MpwToToKoY eis THY oiKovmerny, refer? Let it be noted that it is 
not said eis rév Kdcpov. The word ofxovyevn occurs in this epistle 
only in 2:5, where it is apparently equivalent to a/@v. In other 
writings of the New Testament it follows the classical usage — 
the Greek world as opposed to the barbarian, and in later usage, 
the Roman world. Dr. Westcott’s note is exhaustive on its 
usage. ‘The word is used for the world so far as it is a seat of 
settled government, the ‘civilized world.’’” Thus, in Greek 
writers, it is used characteristically for the countries occupied by 
Greeks, as distinguished from those occupied by barbarians, and 
at a later time for the Roman empire. Hence it came to be 
used of a limited district, defined, as we should say, by a 
specific civilization. Cf Luke 2:1; Ex. 16: 35, eis THY 
oixoupevny, ‘‘ to the borders of the land of Canaan.” If it could 
be assumed that the words quoted by Dr. Westcott from the 
Septuagint were in the apostle’s mind, we might interpret the 
phrase under consideration to mean “ bringing the first-begotten 
into the (promised) land.” The limited reference of oixoupévn 
as compared with «xécpos must, however, be recognized; it is 
required by its usage, and is a limitation’made familiar to Eng- 
lishmen by the contrast of ‘cecumenical”’ with ‘“ universal.” 
We, therefore, take the phrase to signify “ bringing the first- 
begotten into the Jewish world ” —the introduction of the first- 
begotten to the Mosaic age (ai@v); the introduction of the Son 
as first-begotten to the cognizance of the Jewish people, to the 

1 The occurrence, in 2:5, of olkovyévn, with wéAXovea added, in an undisputed 
reference to the Christian dispensation, determines its reference, when used as it is 


in this passage without the qualifying part, to be to a former — the Jewish —dispensa- 
tion. 
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platform of divine revelation. At the utterance of the Song of 
Moses, for the first time in history, was the Messiah introduced 
into Jewish thought, as the first-begotten Son of God. I 
venture to suggest that the reference in the passage is neither 
to the birth of Christ nor to his second coming, but to the 
introduction of the Messiah, as the first-begotten Son of God, to 
the Jewish world, and to Jewish thought, at the period of the 
utterance of the Song of Moses. 

Let inquiry now be made into the bearing of the passage we 
have been considering on the question of the authorship of the 
epistle in which it occurs. Paulinists have urged (Moses Stuart, 
Lewin, Delitzsch, etc.) that the use of waduv in the introduction 
of a succession of passages, in evidence of an assertion, is distinct- 
ive of Paul. Lewin and Delitzsch call attention also to the fact 
that Paul in Romans quotes a line from the same verse as that 
in Heb. 1:6. The point is not pursued to any farther length 
The coincidences are not regarded by anti-Paulinists to have 
any weight on the question of authorship, and are mentioned 
without comment. ‘Part of the same verse (Deut. 32:43) is 
quoted by St. Paul in Rom. 15:10.” ‘Contiguous quotations 
from Deut. 32: 35 are separated by «ai rahw in 10: 30” (West- 
cott). It is probable that, owing to the fact that both parties 
in the controversy have agreed to assign the epistle to a late 
date, about 67 A. D., the considerations attaching to these coin- 
cidences lose significance. It has probably been regarded to be 
as likely that a disciple of Paul should adopt these peculiarities, 
from a familiarity with his writings, as that Paul should recur to 
them many years after they had been first adopted, while sev- 
eral epistles intervene where they do not occur. The coin- 
cidences referred to, however, cannot be explained away, or pro- 
nounced to be of little weight, if it may be believed that Hebrews 
will admit of an earlier date than that usually assigned to its 
production. This is the view from which the passage will here 
be regarded —a view which was discussed by the present writer 
in a series of papers in the Zhinker (1893, 1894) —that Hebrews 
is the joint production of Paul and Luke, the latter acting, not 
as amanuensis to the great apostle, but as redactor of, or com- 
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mentator on, the apostolic thoughts, and that this collaboration 
took place during the imprisonment of the former at Cesarea, 
58-60 A.D. The epistle to the Hebrews, if this view be cor- 
rect, therefore follows, in the order of Paul’s epistles, the epistle 
to the Romans, and precedes the epistles of the Roman imprison- 
ment. Evidence of primary importance and weight in favor of 
this view is that of the Vatican manuscript B, where the num- 
bers of the sections show that ‘* Hebrews ” was originally inserted 
between Galatians and Ephesians. , 

From this point of view the passage we have been consider- 
ing becomes important and striking evidence of the Pauline 
authorship of the epistle to the Hebrews, and of the correctness 
of the date 58-60 A. D. 

We have already seen that it is admitted that “part of the 
same verse (Deut. 32: 43) is quoted by St. Paul in Rom. 15:10” 
(Westcott). The words quoted in Romans are: ‘ Rejoice, ye 
nations, with his people,” and they follow the line, “And let all 
the angels of God worship him.” During the period of his 
missionary journeys the Song of Moses appears to have been 
much in Paul’s mind, and was the source of frequent quotations. 
His epistles may be chronologically arranged according to the 
order of his citations from this song. ‘The rock,” in 1 Cor. 10: 
4, and the words, ‘they sacrifice to devils, and not to God,” in 
1 Cor. 10: 20, are from vss. 4 and 17, respectively, of the song. 
The words in 2 Cor. 7:5, ‘‘without were fightings, within were 
fears,’’ are an echo of vs. 25 of the song. In the epistle to the 
Romans (12: 19) the apostle quotes vs. 35, ‘‘ Vengeance is mine, 
I will repay, saith the Lord.” ‘The same words are quoted in 
Heb. 10:30. The citation differs from the Hebrew text, and 
also from the Septuagint, but the words are precisely identical 
in both epistles. The explanation which is given by anti-Paul- 
inists of this striking evidence of the identical authorship ot 
both epistles is that ‘the author may have been familiar with the 
epistle to the Romans” (Davidson), or “that the passage had 
taken this form in practical use” (Westcott). It may safely be 
said to be a more reasonable explanation that the same author, 
either from having adopted a variation of the original, or from 
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relying on his memory of the words of a song greatly in his 
mind at a certain period, made use of the same form in two 
epistles which proceeded from him in close succession. At the 
endo Romans (15:10) Paul reaches the last verse of Moses’ 
song and quotes, ‘ Rejoice, ye nations, with his people.” With 
the exception of the chapter of salutations (Rom., chap. 16), 
the next chapter produced by him (according to the theory 
above referred to) is the first of Hebrews, and in the opening 
verses of that chapter he quotes from the same verse the words 
which are immediately connected with and precede those quoted 
at the close of Romans, namely the line, ‘And let all the angels 
of God worship him.” 

The closer these two passages are examined, the more striking 
becomes the evidence that the use of these citations was by the 
same author in the two epistles, Romans and Hebrews. The 
word mpwrértoxos is a favorite appellation of the Son of God by 
Paul (Rom. 8:29; Col. 1:15,18). Both in Romans and Hebrews 
the lines which were quoted from Deut., chap. 32, are introduced 
by wadv—a peculiarity distinctive of Paul (1 Cor. 3: 20), which 
occurs frequently in Hebrews. And, finally, the closing words of 
the Song of Moses are both in Romans and Hebrews attributed 
to God as the speaker, cai maduw dréyee (Rom. 15:10), 
. . . . Aéyee (Heb. 1:6). More striking and convin- 
cing evidence of identical authorship cannot, we venture to 
submit, be shown in any two of the acknowledged epistles of 
Paul. 

The citations from the Song of Moses made in the epistles 
of the New Testament give sufficient ground for demanding that 
the question of the authorship of the epistle to the Hebrews 
should be reopened, and that the almost unanimous verdict of 
recent criticism should be reéxamined. It is not suggested that 
the verdict of Erasmus can be set aside, that the language and 
style of the epistle are notof Paul. But it does not follow from 
this position, as has been assumed by English critics, that Paul 
had no share in the production of the epistle, and that it has to 
be ascribed to another author. There remains the alternative 
theory of collaboration in its production, and the weighty 
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evidence of the Vatican manuscript B, above referred to, which 
manifestly has not been appreciated, indicates unmistakably 
where such collaboration could have taken place, by pointing to 
an early, and perhaps nearly contemporary, tradition that the 
epistle is of Paul, and that its place among his epistles is prior to 
those of the Roman imprisonment. Our study of the passage 
Heb. 1:6, and the evidence of the Vatican manuscript B, are in 
agreement in pointing to Czsarea as the place where, and 58-60 
A. D. as the time when, with Luke as collaborator, Paul produced 
the epistle to the Hebrews. 
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Notes and Opinions. 


Scientific Harmonies.— The Zxpository Times, in an interesting and 
characteristic review of Professor Blass’ new book on Luke, calls 
attention to the fact that Professor Blass disclaims all intentions of 
producing a harmony of the gospels, maintaining that almost all, if not 
all, harmonies are unscientific. However much one may agree with its 
stricture upon this disclaimer of Professor Blass, it is beyond doubt 
that both in the Old and in the New Testament there is abundance of 
room for harmonies based upon some sort of scientific principles. 
Such harmonies should not merely print the texts which are supposed 
to dovetail into each other, and endeavor by fair means or foul to 
make recalcitrant parallel passages agree. It should seek as far as 
possible to work from the sources of the accounts as they now stand. 
There is, of course, abundance of room and need for harmonies which 
shall print the documents as they now are for the purpose of aiding 
further investigation, but neither in the historical books of the Old 
Testament nor in the gospels is it possible to construct a final har- 
mony until the critical relationship of the parallel accounts is estab- 
lished. It would seem as. if the work of criticism had produced 
sufficient results to warrant an attempt in both lines, for, although it 
may be that a really final harmony of Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, and 
the prophetic books on the one hand, and the gospels on the other, 
will never be written, an attempt at reducing their material to some sort 
of order under the guidance to a rational critical position is one which 
must certainly come in the near future. 


The Attitude of Theological Teachers toward Old Testament Criticism. 
—Professor B. B. Warfield, in a review of the new Dictionary of the 
Bible in the Presbyterian and Reformed Review, maintains that the 
great mass of American Old Testament scholars is thoroughly con- 
servative and implies that the editor of the dictionary, in choosing his 
writers upon Old Testament subjects, has hardly represented the true 
spirit of Old Testament scholarship in this country. An even more 
decided protest is made in the review of the dictionary in the Bidiio- 
theca Sacra. While it might likely be that a census of our representa- 
tive theological seminaries would show results hardly in keeping with 
these opinions, it is worthy of notice that in Germany, where the con- 
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servative biblical scholarship has been more active and aggressive than 
usual within the last year or two, the defenders of the traditional views 
on the literary and historical problems of the Old Testament to a man 
are found in the ranks of the ministry and not in the university circles. 
While there is perhaps only one among the New Testament specialists 
at the universities, namely Nésgen, of Rostock, who can with some 
show of right and justice be claimed as representative of the traditional 
views of inspiration, there is not one, not even KGnig, who, in the Old 
Testament department, defends such views in reference to the Old. 
On the other hand, the rank and file of the ministry has come to the 
rescue of the old positions, and the number of defenders is evidently 
on the increase. In addition to Zahn, Rupprecht, Naumann, and 
others, the name of J. Stosch, a Berlin pastor, can be mentioned, who 
has begun the publication of a series of Alttestamentliche Studien, small 
volumes of about 200 pages each, which appear from the establishment 
of that veteran conservative house, Bertelsmann, of Giitersloh. The 
object of the series is, in a semi-popular but yet scientific manner, 
positively and without special direct polemics against the current criti- 
cisms of the day, to defend the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. 
The first two parts were devoted to Genesis and Exodus, and the last 
part to appear, the third, entitled “Vom Sinai zum Nebo,” is devoted 


to the last three books of the group. ‘The author is exceedingly con- 
servative, practically making no concessions to the newer teachings. 


‘¢The Retarded Growth of the Sunday School.’ Dr. W. S. Dike, in 
the Sunday School Times for July 9, 1898, has given some exceedingly 
significant figures in regard to the growth of the Sunday school. In 
the course of his investigations he has discovered that, while the Sunday 
schools have gained regularly when the record is made to run over a 
number of years, recently the rate of growth has been less than the 
rate of increase in church membership. Thus, in the Congregational 
denomination Sunday schools have increased 32 per cent. and the 
church membership 41 per cent. between 1886 and 1896, while in 1897 
the Congregational Sunday schools show an actual loss of 1,871, 
while the church membership shows a gain of 1,669. In the Protestant 
Episcopal church, during the same decade, the Sunday schools increased 
28 per cent. and the church membership 53 per cent. The Presby- 
terian Sunday schools show a gain of 35.3 per cent. and the church 
membership 46.5 percent. The Methodist Episcopal, a gain of 44 per 
cent. in the Sunday schools and 49.8 per cent. in the church member- 
ship. The Baptists, as a denomination, show an increase of 57 per 
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cent. in their Sunday schools and in their church membership 40 per 
cent. The most gains, however, in the Sunday schools are in the 
South, while in the North the percentage of increase in the Sunday 
school membership is lower than that of church membership. Dr. Dike 
maintains, therefore, that the Sunday school in the United States is 
apparently in a condition of relatively retarded growth, especially in 
those parts of the country in which it is the strongest and most favor- 
ably received. For some reason or other the Christian bodies best 
known for their intelligence, and those in the more intelligent com- 
munities, are apparently making less use of the Sunday school than 
formerly in enlarging their resources from which they secure their 
membership. He does not, however, attempt to say whether this 
justifies the statement that the Sunday school is decadent. 

The editor of the Suaday School Times, in a note upon Dr. Dike’s 
article, criticises its title, and affirms that the growth is retarded rela- 
tively only to the increase in the membership of churches. So far 
from this indicating decadence on the part of the Sunday school, it 
shows that the institution is performing its legitimate work in causing 
such an increase in the addition to the church. 

The statistics adduced by Dr. Dike are worthy of most serious 
attention. While it is true that the Sunday school has a legitimate 
function in causing a large increase in church membership, the fact 
that its own increase is not proportionate to the increase of the church 
is hardly to be excused by that consideration. As the church grows, 
should its members drop from the Sunday school? The fact seems to 
be that among many intelligent Christians there is a growing fear lest 
much of the instruction given in Sunday schools is injurious to the 
young, and unworthy of the sober consideration of those of maturer 
years. So long as the teaching in the Sunday school is regarded as a 
matter for any person who has Christian zeal, so long will the instruc- 
tion given be crude and one-sided. It is too often the case that those 
who have once become members of the church consider it no longer 
necessary to study the teaching of the Scriptures, and to a considerable 
degree the grounds for such a belief are to be laid at the door of the 
Sunday school itself. Until more careful attention is given to the 
problem of teachers, and a more rational attempt is made to instruct, 
it is to be feared that the Sunday school will be increasingly less 
attractive to maturing young men and women. There is no good 
reason why the membership in the Sunday school should not increase 
even more rapidly than that of the church. 
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Spnopses of Lmportant Frticles. 


DiscipLE-Locia. By Proressor A. B. Bruce, in the Zxfositor, July, 
1898. 

By disciple-logia is meant words which were spoken by our Lord 
to persons offering or invited to become disciples, or whom he wished 
to instruct as to the conditions of discipleship. It is intrinsically 
probable that there is something to be learned from gathering this 
class of sayings into a group, and making them the subject of careful 
study with the purpose of discovering their common characteristics. 
Seven such sayings are conspicuous. They may be referred to briefly 
by catchwords: (1) Fishers of men, (2) Foxes have holes, (3) Let dead 
bury dead, (4) Putting hand to the plough look not back, (5) Take up 
the cross, (6) Hate father and mother, (7) Sell all that thou hast. 

Most of these sayings, looked at singly, appear at first simply 
repellent, mercilessly severe, expressive of an unsocial, unsympathetic, 
morose mood, as if the speaker did not want disciples, had no faith in 
the possibility of getting reliable followers, and used harsh phrases to 
express that skepticism and waive would-be disciples away. Several of 
the sayings express thought in figurative or symbolic language; these 
appeal to the imagination, and so fix themselves in the mind indelibly. 
Perhaps even his repellent severities are used for the same purpose. 
Figures catch the fancy; what if severities are meant to catch the 
conscience, the heroic element that is latent in the heart of men, draw- 
ing while they repel, drawing in proportion to their repellent power ? 
In these sayings Jesus was catching men on various sides of their 
nature by the words which he spoke to them at the crisis of their lives. 
He had three ends in view in these disciple-logia: impressiveness, 
sifting, and confirmation of those not scared. 

In one way or another all the seven sayings are impressive, some by 
figurativeness and appositeness, some by severity, all by originality 
and laconic brevity. What words of Jesus are better remembered? 
It is true that brevity has its drawbacks. It involves sometimes a 
sacrifice of clearness, and creates work for the commentators. But the 
great Master must not dilute and weaken his words by qualifying 
clauses. It is his part to state strongly, briefly, memorably, the main 
truth, the urgent and paramount claims of the kingdom on men’s 
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devotion and service. Further, that these seven sayings were fitted to 
perform a sifting function it is easy to see. He knew well that none 
but picked men of true, sincere heart, firm will, and power to stand 
trial, could carry on his work, and for such men he was always on the 
outlook. Among the methods he employed for assuring that only 
such should enter the disciple-circle was the use of sifting words 
addressed to volunteers. The words of this type which have been 
preserved were admirably adapted to that end. And lastly, the 
disciple-logia were fitted and intended to confirm as well as to sift. 
To such as were not scared by their severity they would serve for life 
as inspiring, exhilarating watchwords. The elation caused by spirit- 
stirring words spoken at a spiritual crisis is by no means imaginary. 
They are necessary to awaken, stimulate, and sustain that heroic ele- 
ment in the human soul without which nothing great, memorable, and 
worthy of a place in the page of history or in song has ever been 
done in this world. To rouse men to enthusiasm ply them with 
heroic motives alone, and do not be afraid to place the ideal before 
them in the most exalted form. 

The viewpoint here given for the interpretation of these significant sayings of 
Jesus is certainly the correct one, and will prove helpful to many. The conscientious 
and painstaking effort to explain itera/ly what Jesus has said figuratively, and without 
the addition of implied qualifications, is the bane of popular biblical interpretation. 
From this fundamental and misleading error all should strive to deliver themselves. 
It is impossible to understand Jesus aright, or to have a true conception of what 
Christianity is, until one assumes the right attitude toward Jesus’ forms of clothing 
his thought and expressing his teaching. To go at his utterances with delicately 
graduated measuring-rods and weighing-scales, ignoring figure and hyperbole and 
non-qualification, is to unfit one’s self for ascertaining or comprehending the funda- 
mental teachings of the Great Teacher. Dr. Bruce has labored valiantly, in many 
useful writings, to correct this popular error. Let his voice be heard. 


A HistoricaL COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. II. 
By Proressor W. M. Ramsay, in the £xfositor, July, 1898." 

(6) Paul as a Judaistic preacher. From the Judaistic emissaries 
the Galatians had acquired the opinion that Paul had been preaching 
the gospel of circumcision. There were some grounds for the charge, 
as clearly appears on the South Galatian theory, viz.: the preaching of 
the decree of the apostles (Acts 16 : 4) and the circumcision of Timothy. 
These facts might be used to prove that Paul acknowledged that the 

*See the BIBLICAL WORLD, July, 1898, pp. 54-5. 
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higher stage of Christian life which the Galatians sought (Gal. 3:3) . 
was to be gained by compliance with the law. This misinterpretation 
of his conduct Paul meets at the outset. 

(7) Another gospel. The distinction drawn by Lightfoot between 
dAdos, “ one besides,” and érepos, “unlike, different,” is not favored by 
usage. When used together and contrasted, érepos denotes a differ- 
ence between the parts of a whole, while aAdos a difference between 
wholes. Thus the proper translation of Gal. 1:7 is either that of 
the American revisers, ‘another gospel, which is nothing else save 
that there are some that trouble you,” or “another gospel, which is 
different (from mine) only in so far as some persons confuse you and 
try to pervert the gospel of the Anointed One ;’’z. ¢., “the gospel 
preached by Peter might be called érepov, but it is not different from 
mine except in being perverted by false teachers.” 

(8) “Seeking to please men.” This is a phrase taken from the 
charge of the Judaizers against Paul and refers to his alleged trim- 
ming — his “becoming all things to all men.” 

(9) Tone of address to the Galatians. The paragraph 1:6—-10 
does not merely show the intense feeling of Paul. Its tone is an evi- 
dence of the character of the people to whom it was addressed. Paul 
would not have been likely to write so authoritatively to proud, sensi- 
tive people, such as those who lived in North Galatia, but his tone is 
warranted as a part of the method best adapted to check error among 
the people in the southern part of the province. Then as now a touch 
of authority —not anger—is necessary in dealing with them. 

(10) “The gospel which ye received.” The paragraph refers defi- 
nitely to the occasion and manner in which the good news was first 
received by the church or the individual, z. ¢., on the first missionary 
journey of Paul and Barnabas. The second visit was probably brief 
and not devoted to evangelization. If the gospel he then preached 
was a different one, he declares himself accursed. The point, there- 
fore, which Paul sets before himself is not to show that he has always 
been consistent with his message, but to prove that the original message 
he brought the Galatians was directly from God. If that be estab- 
lished, inconsistency no longer is a question to be considered. The 
line of proof is, first, an autobiographical record of the facts bearing 
upon his original gospel, and thereafter an appeal to their own knowl- 
edge and experience. 

(11) Dates of the autobiography. In his retrospect Paul is not 
attempting to give a catalogue of all the events of his life, but to state 
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the chief stages of his life in their relation to his epoch-making con- 
version. The expression pera tpia érn does not mean “three years 
after,” but “the third year after.” 

(12) The regions of Syria and Cilicia. The terminology here, as 
always with Paul, is based upon the divisions of the Roman empire 
(cf. Achaia, Asia, Macedonia, Galatia, Illyricum). Further, the phrase 
THs Svpias Kai does not mean “ the region of Syria and 
the region of Cilicia,” for the word xA‘ua was not used for so great 
districts, but for parts of districts. Paul is here thinking of the 
province that contained two great divisions, Syria and Cilicia, the 
article ris binding the two words together (cf Bithynia-Pontus). The 
meaning of 1: 21 is then simply that Paul spent a portion of his life 
in various parts of the province of Syria-Cilicia. 

This second article of Professor Ramsay is noteworthy especially for what it 
contains under (7), (10), and (12). His criticism of Lightfoot certainly has strong 
grounds, and it is not difficult to appreciate the point of view it gives to the para- 


graph. The transfer of the weight of Paul’s argument from an attempt to disprove 
inconsistency to a vindication of his original preaching is admirable. 


S. M. 


WERE MATTHEW AND ZACCHEUS THE SAME PERSON ?—The identi- 
fication of Levi and Lebbeeus (found in the reading of Matt. 10: 3 and 
Mark 3: 18 instead of “‘Thaddeus”) was implied by western reading, 
which Westcott and Hort naturally rejected. Probably the reading is 
correct, and therefore Matthew and Levi are not identified, but Mat- 
thew and Zaccheus. Clement of Alexandria says that in some authori- 
ties the name of the publican in Luke 19:1-10 was Matthias, or 
Matthew. In another connection, referring to the same passage, he 
speaks of “the story about Zacchzus and Matthew,” apparently leav- 
ing his readers to decide whether Zacchzus or Matthew is the proper 
name to be read in the section. Now the apocryphal parallel to the 
section in question reads Matthew for Zaccheus. In this passage of 
Clement there is not only an uncertainty about the proper name of 
the publican, but a presumption that Matthew and Zacchzus were the 
nomen and prenomen of the same man, just as (Matth. 10: 3) Thad- 
dzeus was Levi’s nomen gentilicum. While it is not possible to prove 
absolutely that the two names are identical, the prominence given by 
the Clementine Homilies to Zacchzus as the alleged first bishop of 
Cezesarea, and one equal in rank to Clement of Rome, lends a certain 
support to the conjecture. It is also worth noticing that in Ezra 2:9 
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the “children of Zacchai” are mentioned. This might well be “ Zac- 
chzus,” and thus the apostle belonging to the family would have for 
his full name Matthew Zaccheus.—J. H. WILKINSON, in the Zxfositor, 
July, 1898. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JESUS.—The teaching of Jesus is the result 
of his own experiences. All of these we do not know, but the gospels 
have preserved some of the most significant. To these belongs the 
account of the baptism and temptation. The account is symbolic, 
neither utterly literal nor that of a vision, and is autobiographic, given 
by Jesus for the purpose of enforcing upon his disciples the nature of 
his Messiahship, as well as of telling them the time when it had been 
revealed to him. The experience must, therefore, have heen related to 
his disciples at Caesarea Philippi at the time when he first declared him- 
self the Messiah. In the gospels as they now stand this account has 
been taken from its original position just after Matt. 16 : 23 and paral- 
lels, to which must be added the question and answer concerning 
Elias. As reconstructed, the story of Matt. 16: 13—17:13 should be 
read consecutively, omitting only 16: 24-26 and 17: 1-9, and inserting 
in place of the former the story related in Jesus’ own words of his 
Messianic call. By it he intends to set forth the fact that at his 
baptism there came to him a knowledge of himself as Messiah after 
the likeness of the son and servant of Is. 42:1-4, upon which there 
followed the crisis of the temptation. And this crisis consisted largely 
in holding fast to such Messianic conception in the face of that of the 
people.—B. W. Bacon, in Zhe American Journal of Theology, July, 
1898. 
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Exploration and Discovery. 


THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION FuND announces that the Turkish 
government has granted a firman for the work at Gath. With the 
recollection of what has been done by Dr. Bliss at Zed/ e/ Hesy, it is 
with the utmost interest that all students will watch the results of his 
work at this promising spot. In this connection it may be noted 
that Dr. Bliss has in press a volume under the title of Excavations at 
Jerusalem from 1894 to 1897. The book will be copiously illustrated 
with maps and plates. 


James S. Cotton, in the Brd/ia for July, gives some interesting 
items in regard to the first volume of the Oxyrhynchus papyri, which 
are nearly ready for distribution to the subscribers to the Grzco- 
Roman Branch of the Egyptian Exploration Fund. The papyri 
printed in full number 158, the most notable one being the so-called 
Logia, but there are others which are interesting. For example, one 
in which the contract for maintaining a race stable begins with a reli- 
gious formula. Among private documents there are a repudiation of 
a betrothal, an invitation to dinner, a contract with a horse trainer, a 
list of property in pawn, a monthly butcher’s bill. 


AccorDING to Dr. Hilprecht there are at present two distinct 
Babylonian expeditions in the course of formation. The American 
expedition under the auspices of the University of Pennsylvania is 
expecting to resume its work in Nippur during the coming autumn. 
The French consul-general at Bagdad, M. de Sarzec, has resumed 
work at Tello, the site of the Sumerian city of Lagash. He has 
already discovered a bronze statue with a tablet bearing an inscription. 
The German expedition which has been working on Babylonian and 
Assyrian ruins is about to return to Berlin after meeting with great 
success. 


PROFESSOR ERNEST D. Burton, in an article in the American Jour- 
nal of Theology (Vol. II, pp. 598-632), prints nineteen inscriptions 
which contain some reference to the politarchs. The conclusions 
which he reaches thoroughly substantiate the accuracy of the book of 
Acts in its reference to these officials to Thessalonica. These nine- 


teen inscriptions are all that have come down to us from the ancient 
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world containing references to politarchs, and it is noteworthy that 
of them five belong beyond much doubt to Thessalonica. A sixth, 
although now in that city, probably came originally from some other 
place. In addition, eight others are certainly from Macedonian cities 
other than Thessalonica. Thus fourteen of the nineteen are Mace- 
donian. Of the remainder two are from Philippopolis in Thrace, 
while one is from Bithynia, one from the kingdom of the Bosporus, 
and one from Egypt. None from Greece proper have been discovered, 
and there is no reason to believe that the office existed south of Mace- 
donia. From these inscriptions it would appear that the number of 
politarchs varied from two to five, or even six. 

It thus appears that we have definite monumental evidence that 
Thessalonica had politarchs from the reign of Augustus to that of 
Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius, or, in round numbers, from the 
beginning of the first century to the middle of the second; we know 
of the office as existing in at least three other cities of Macedonia — 
Amphipolis, Lete, and Derriopus, to which may probably be added 
Pella Edessa, and three unnamed cities in Pelagonia, Lynkestis, and 
Orestis. The oldest that is definitely dated is from 117 B. C., though 
one or two inscriptions are quite possibly older than this. The 
latest is probably from the third century A. D. Outside Macedonia 
we find the office in existence in Thrace in the first (?) Christian cen- 
tury, in Bithynia at the beginning of the second century, in the Reg- 
num Bosporanum in the third century A. D., and held (we know not 
where) by one who died in Egypt probably in the third or fourth cen- 
tury A. D. 


In the last number of the Zeitschrift des deutschen Palaestina-Vereins, 
Dr. G. Schumacher contributes an exhaustive description of the South- 
ern Hauran, together with an admirable map of that hitherto little 
known region, as well as illustrations. The paper gives much important 
information in regard to the progress which European civilization has 
of late been making in this region. As is well known, it has always 
been a great producer of corn, and it is interesting to discover that the 
Jewish colonies established there by Baron Rothschild are making good 
progress. They have, for instance, already planted 371,000 fruit trees. 
As a result of this colonization the safety of the region has increased, 
as the Bedouin no longer dare to attack the villages as formerly. The 
telegraph already connects the most important Turkish posts, and the 
railroad from Damascus is completed as far as Muzerid, where it is 
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expected in the near future to connect with the line from Haz#fa. 
When this line is completed, the influence of western civilization will 
be much greater. 

The present inhabitants of the region number perhaps 15,600 souls, 
and are to be classed as follows: the original farmers, the Fed/ahin, 
who are Mohammedans ; the Christian farmers, the Druse farmers, the 
artisans and tradesmen (who are from Damascus and number only 100- 
150), the nomad Bedouin. Until recently these people have had diffi- 
culty in constructing proper houses and have been obliged to live in 
the ruins of the ancient cities, but now poplar trees are brought in on 
the railroad from Damascus, and can be used in making roofs. 

The paper describes the remarkable ruins of the country with the 
detail and accuracy that always characterize Dr. Schumacher’s work. 
Specially interesting to the student of the history of religion are his 
notices of the dolmens, and to the general reader his account of the 
great fair held in Muzertd in 1894, where 122 booths of trades people 
were counted. 
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and 


PROFESSOR GEORGE S. GOopsPEED, of the University of Chicago, 
has returned from a year’s leave of absence in Europe. 


PROFESSOR ERNeEsT D. Burton, of the University of Chicago, 
delivered the baccalaureate sermon at Wellesley College on June 19. 


PrRoFessor B. W. Bacon, of Yale, is spending his summer in 
Europe, where most of his time will be spent at the English univer- 
sities. 


THE commentary on /saiah x/—/xvt, by Professor J. Skinner, D.D., 
has now been published, completing that book in the Cambridge Bible 
Series. 


AT the recent commencement of Smith College, Irving F. Wood 
was made a full professor of biblical literature, in recognition of the 
work which he has done in his department since his appointment. 


Rev. C. A. Younc is to give three months of biblical instruction 
during the coming winter at the University of Virginia. He will also 
organize the Biblical Department of the Chautauqua to be opened at 
Gordonsville, Va. 


A NEw book by Rev. Arthur Wright, entitled Some Mew Testament 
Problems (Methuen, London), treats a number of important and inter- 
esting questions now under discussion in the field of New Testament, 
with wealth of scholarship and clearness of vision. 


Dr. E. J. Goopspeep has been appointed Assistant in biblical and 
patristic Greek in the University of Chicago. Dr. Goodspeed has 
recently published in the American Journal of Philology a paper upon 
a bit of papyrus containing a mathematical figure and demonstration. 


C. W. M. Van DE VELDE, who died recently at Mentone, although 
noted for a large map of Java and much other cartographical work, 
was best known for his map of Palestine, which he undertook single- 
handed and at his own expense. The map was published in 1858, and 
so accurate was it that the Palestine Exploration Fund, notwithstand- 
ing its more minute work, found in it little to correct. At his death 
he was eighty years of age. 
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A NEw edition of Dr. C. H. H. Wright’s Jutroduction to the Old 
Testament is issued by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, London. The 
new feature is the addition of a bibliographical appendix, noting the 
recent literature upon the subjects concerned. It is a small work, 227 
pages, but is good for its size. 


Rev. H. E. THaver, of Warren, Me., is in charge of the Depart- 
ment of Biblical Instruction at the Chautauqua Assembly at Fryeburgh. 
The work will be conducted along modern lines, and every effort will 
be made to introduce methods which are judged to give accurate and 
comprehensive views of the Bible. 


THE Bible Normal College at Springfield, Mass., has been very 
successful in fitting its graduates for furnishing the best sort of bibli- 
cal instruction. Thirteen of its recent graduates have already been 
appointed to important positions. The work which the college under- 
takes is hereafter to be specially devoted to college graduates, and its 
success is encouraging to all those who are interested in seeing 
trained men and women enter the field of Sunday school and similar 
church work. 


Or Winer’s Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Sprachidioms an 
entirely new and up-to-date revision, called the eighth edition, is 
going through the presses of Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, of Gottingen. 
The editor is Professor Paul Schmiedel, of the University of Ziirich. 
The work is appearing in pamphlets, each costing one mark. The 
first chief part, treating of etymology, has been issued, and the second 
and more important part, devoted to syntax, has been begun. The 
subject of pronouns has been finished and that of nouns is fairly under 
way. Naturally it will be a much larger work than the grammar of 
Blass that appeared a year ago. 


Tuart grand thesaurus and depository of Protestant theological lore 
and research, the Realencyklopaedie, originally edited by Herzog and 
generally known by that name, is now being issued in a third and 
completely revised form under the editorial care of Professor Dr. Hauck, 
of Leipzig. It appears in the concern of Hinrichs of that city. It is 
issued in parts, ten parts completing a volume, each part, or Heft, 
costing one mark. Four volumes have been issued, covering all theo- 
logical and biblical topics almost through the letter D. The contrib- 
utors represent all the schools of German theology, extreme radicals 
from either side, it seems, not being represented. The object of this 
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magnificent work is to be a storehouse of what can be fairly called the 
achievements and results of the best Protestant scholarship of the 
Fatherland. 


In illustration of what is said upon another page, the following 
information from the Standard is opportune: 

“The graded system of Sunday-school lessons in the Fifth Street 
Baptist Church, Lowell, Mass., Rev. H. W. O. Millington, pastor, has 
proved a great success. There are three departments: primary, junior, 
and senior. No scholar can pass to a higher grade except by examina- 
tion and a certain percentage of questions answered. At a recent 
Sunday-school concert in this church the interesting programme was 
made up of selections from lessons in the three courses. The large 
audience was deeply impressed with the importance of careful study of 
the word of God.” 


CaTHOLIC scholars take but modest part in the theological and bib- 
lical discussions of the times. Independent scholarship, probably 
owing to the power of traditionalism that controls even their scholastic 
researches, scarcely comes to the surface among their class. But there 
are exceptions to this, and good scholarship has been repeatedly shown 
in the Biblische Studien, a Catholic series of Bible studies edited by 
Professor Bardenhewer and published by Herder, in Freiburg. The 


latest issue of this series, Vol. III, Heft 1, is devoted entirely (104 pp.) 
to a discussion of the Mt. Zion problem, and a defense of the older 
and seemingly almost discarded view as to the identification of this 
historic mount. The whole is a noteworthy archzological discussion 
from the pen of Professor Dr. K. Riickert and is entitled Die Lage des 
Berges Sion. 


As AN illustration of how an active Sunday school can be brought 
in touch with newcomers to a great city, the following notice is not 
without interest: ‘Pastors and Parents, Attention! At this season of 
the year many young men and women leave the country for New York 
city for a course of study or to begin their business or professional 
careers. The Young Men’s Bible Class, the Young Ladies’ Class for 
Bible Study, the Young Ladies’ Bible Class, a Class in the Greek New 
Testament, and the Young People’s Society, of the Fifth Avenue 
Baptist Church, 4 to 8 West Forty-sixth street, New York (Rev. Wm. 
H. P. Faunce, D.D., pastor), desire to reach these young people, and, 
therefore, ask your aid. If you will send the name and address of 
any young man or woman you know to be in the city to the Young 
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Men’s Class secretary, Robert A. Shaw, 4 West Forty-sixth street, one 
of the members of these classes will be very glad to call and invite 
them to visit the class and church.” 


WEIZSACKER’s German translation of the New Testament continues 
to be one of the most popular and valuable helps for Bible study that 
Germany has produced for decades. A new, the eighth, edition has 
just left the press of Mohr, of Freiburg and Leipzig. The first edition 
appeared in 1874. The merits of the translation consist chiefly in this 
that the rendering is based upon the closest exegetical study of the 
original and is aimed to be in language which the original writers 
would have used had they written in our tongues and in our times. 
If a really good translation is the best of commentaries, then Weiz- 
sicker’s is a thorough success, being almost equally useful to those who 
understand and to those who do not understand the Greek original. 
It is to be regretted that we do not have a similar work in English. 


In the Expository Times for July, Dr. Eberhard Nestle, of Ulm, 
calls attention to a very important movement in Germany looking 
toward the replacement of the Textus Receptus by the modern text of 
the New Testament. In Germany, as in England and America, the 
established Bible Societies continue to ignore the vital improvements 
made in the New Testament text and versions by the scholars of the 
past fifty years, by circulating the antiquated Textus Receptus, the 
Old German Version, and the King James’ Version. This is due to 
some extent to financial considerations on the part of the Bible 
Societies, but perhaps still more to inertia. ‘The good is ever the 
enemy of the best.” Progress is commonly hindered by the evil 
injunction to “let well enough alone.” It is no justification for this 
course that the popular demand is mainly for the Authorized Version. 
That this is the fact is due partly to the comparative cheapness of the 
old version, and partly to the inertia of the people. But the business of 
Bible Societies, and of others who have the opportunity, is to instruct 
the people as to what is best in the matter of New Testament texts 
and versions, and to provide them at reasonable cost with what is best 
in these lines. Neither in Germany, England, nor America is this being 
done by the Bible Societies; they are retarding progress, and with- 
holding good from the people. 

To counteract this reprehensible work of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society in Germany, the Wiirttembergian Bible Society of Stuttgart 
has lately published a Greek Testament with a critically revised text, as 
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nicely printed and to be sold as cheaply as the old reprints of the For- 
eign Society. The Greek text is based on a collation of the editions of 
Tischendorf, Westcott-Hort, and Weymouth. It gives on the margin 
all their differences, from Acts onward, also the readings in Weiss’ 
new recension of the text. And it gives also, at the foot of the pages, 
a selection of manuscript readings, not to be found in the editions 
just mentioned, for the gospels and Acts, chiefly from the Codex 
Beze. In so doing it places in the hands of the poorest student 
materials which were hitherto accessible only to those who were in 
possession of the larger critical editions. The outer margins contain 
all references to the Old Testament, and many parallel passages. 

The Greek type from which this work is printed was expressly made 
for this work, and is as clear and large as is possible for a pocket 
edition. The work is published in various forms of binding and 
arrangement, with and without the revised German translation, from 
25 cents upward. May its aim be attained quickly, for it is right and 
important. 


Book Redbiews. 


A Dictionary of the Bible. Dealing with its Language, Litera~- 
ture, and Contents (including the Biblical Theology). 
Edited by J. Hastincs, assisted by J. A. Selbie. Vol. I, 
A—Feasts. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark; New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1898. Pp. 864. Cloth, $6, half 
morocco, $8, per volume. (To be completed in four 
volumes. ) 


This volume has been awaited with great interest on the part of all 
scholars. The older dictionaries of the Bible had become, even in 
their later editions, to a considerable extent antiquated, and there 
was abundance of room for a new work which should represent the 
constructive side of modern scientific theology. Such a work would 
be naturally exposed to two dangers—on the one hand of too great 
concession to the demands of the more radical critical school, and on 
the other hand to too great conservatism. The present work to a 
considerable degree has escaped both extremes and promises to be as 
serviceable for the next generation or more of theological workers as 
have been Kitto and Smith to their own times. 


The articles on the New Testament.— One of the most successful 
and useful features of this first volume of the new dictionary is its 
series of articles on the book of Acts and the history which it 
traverses. The number of these articles is about fifty, and the 
authors of them are about thirty in number. The geographical 
subjects are treated for the most part by Professor W. M. Ramsay, who 
writes upon Achaia, Antioch in Pisidia, Asia, Asiarch, Cappadocia, 
Colossz, Corinth, Ephesus, etc. There can be no question that we 
have here the best information (in English surely, probably in any 
language) upon this branch of historical geography. Nor is this 
standard lowered in the other kindred articles, those by Dr. G. A. 
Smith on Antioch of Syria, by Lieutenant-Colonel C. R. Conder on 
Cesarea, by Mr. J. L. Myres on Cyprus, and by Rev. C. H. Prichard 
on Crete. So much advance has been made of late years in this line 
of New Testament study that this new treatment of the whole subject 
was greatly needed and will be highly useful. This volume contains 
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no map illustrative of the Acts history. This will be expected in some 
subsequent volume. 

The article upon the Book of Acts itself is by Rev. A. C. Headlam, 
Professor Sanday’s collaborator on the Jnternational Critical Commen- 
tary on Romans. It is altogether the best brief introduction to the 
Acts, admirably presenting the problems connected with the book, 
and dealing with them in a candid, scholarly way. The conservative 
temper which underlies the article is for its good. Many points of 
the discussion raise questions, but for these there is not room here. 
In the list of literature Hackett’s Commentary on Acts and McGiffert’s 
Apostolic Age should have been mentioned. 

The chronology of the apostolic age is treated by Mr. C. H. 
Turner, at some length, and the result is a series of dates peculiar to 
himself. This is discouraging, as we already have too many chrono- 
logical schemes for this period. But the discussion is a thorough 
and acute one, surely suggestive, whatever verdict may be passed upon 
its conclusions. 

To some extent the same is true of Mr. Turner’s discussion of the 
.Chronology of the Life of Christ. It is marked by great erudition, 
and is as good a piece of work in its line as could be wished. And 
yet its conclusion that 29 is the date of the crucifixion will doubtless 
be received with some hesitation. It is to be noted that Mr. Turner’s 
chronology is little concerned with critical questions which, if answered 
in some other way than the traditional, might radically affect results 
by changing data. Whether or not this is a blemish will probably be 
decided by each reader according to his own predilection. 

The articles upon Church Government, Apostle, Bishop and 
Elder, and Deacon, are written by Professor H. M. Gwatkin. The 
evidence is skilfully presented and ably interpreted. That the con- 
clusions reached accord with the best current judgment on the matters 
involved is Dr. Gwatkin’s testimony to the fact that scholars have at 
last reached the truth, in the main, along this line. Many of the 
minor features of the problem, however, must still be considered 
unsettled ; and Dr. Gwatkin will be found to have added much to 
their investigation. 

There are excellent introductions to Paul’s epistles to the Colos- 
sians by Rev. J. O. F. Murray, to 1 Corinthians and 2 Corinthians 
by Principal A. Robertson, and to Ephesians by Professor W. Lock. 
And an exceedingly good view of the life and teaching of the 
apostolic church as a whole is given in Rev. S. C. Gayford’s article on 
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the Church, where anyone may get more correct information and 
perspective than Acts literature generally contains. The need of 
reconstructing popular notions about the apostolic age becomes daily 
more apparent, and for this reason our debt of gratitude to the new 
Dictionary of the Bible is very great. 


The articles on Biblical Theology A distinctive and altogether 
admirable feature af this work, as compared with previous publications 
of the same general class, is its recognition of the relatively new 
science of biblical theology as within the scope of a Bible dictionary 
—a fact conspicuously announced on the title page. The present 
volume contains articles on Adam (in the New Testament), Ascension, 
Assurance, Atonement, Only Begotten, Bible, Brotherly Love, Chris- 
tology, Confession, Conscience, Creed, Curse, Election, Ethics, Faith, 
Fall, on which there are no sections in the revised edition of Smith; 
besides articles on Adoption, Angel, Baptism, Blasphemy, Con- 
firmation, Demon, Eschatology, which are treated in Smith. The 
writers in this department are Candlish, Plummer, Gwatkin, Beet, 
Denney, Kilpatrick, Murray, Stewart, Salmond, T. B. Strong, and 
others. The articles themselves are of very unequal merit, and despite 
some admirable ones (notably that of Gayford on the Church, which 
is, however, historical rather than strictly biblico-theological; of 
Gwatkin on Church Government, Apostle, and Bishop; Davidson, 
Charles, and Salmond on Eschatology ; Adeney on Confirmation, and 
Whitehouse on Demonology), the treatment of this field is, on the 
whole, distinctly disappointing. One can but suspect either that the 
editor himself had not distinctly defined to himself the true nature of 
the science of biblical theology as a historical science, or else that he 
had not the courage to decline the articles written in the spirit and 
method of dogmatics which some of his distinguished contributors 
furnished him. It is greatly to be regretted that the first dictionary 
distinctly to recognize this department of biblical study —a work, more- 
over, destined to exert a wide influence for a generation or more— 
should not have given its readers a truer idea of what biblical the- 
ology is. 


The articles on Egypt and Old Testament Archeology.—It is a for- 
tunate accident that the initials of Assyria, Babylon, and Egypt occur 
so near together at the beginning of the alphabet, for thus an account 
of Israel’s most powerful neighbors will be found included in this first 
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volume of the dictionary. In fifteen pages Mr. W. E. Crum has pre- 
sented a sketch of Egypt which leaves nothing to be desired. It is the 
only satisfactory historical outline which has thus far appeared in Eng- 
lish; that of Erman, as translated in Life in Ancient Egypt, is now 
thirteen years old and needs to be brought to date. Such a survey is 
invaluable for the student who desires at least some general notion of 
the trend and sweep of events in the Nile valley, a bird’s-eye view 
which indicates the main features of the landscape. In view of the 
many uncertainties in early Egyptian history, Mr. Crum has made 
remarkably few statements which one is inclined to challenge. These 
few our space will not permit us to take up here. 

The other long article, on the Egyptian Versions, by Mr. Forbes 
Robinson, it is a pleasure to state, is equally good and on a level with 
the high character of the author’s published work in Coptic. Both 
the above articles are accompanied by excellent bibliographies. 

It is unfortunate that so good an Arabist as Margoliouth should 
have been assigned to write on Cush, a subject so far from his field 
that it would have been a miracle had he escaped with fewer errors 
and omissions than his article now shows. 

The shorter articles on Art, as Archeology and the like, by Petrie, 
very much need illustrations. An account of Hebrew archeology 
which puts the construction of the tabernacle in Mosaic times would 
seem to need some revision in the light of Israel’s literary and reli- 
gious history. 

Short articles on Breastplate, by Kennedy; Bricks, by Petrie; 
Cedar, by Post; Exodus, by Rendel Harris and A. T. Post (excellent), 
and Famine, by Wilson, should be mentioned, but cannot be further 
discussed in the space here available. 

In this connection should also be noted the comprehensive article 
of Professor Porter, of Yale, upon the Apocrypha. 


The articles on Assyrian and Babylonian subjects.--The intimate 
relation of Old Testament study with Assyriology is amply illustrated 
in this dictionary. Fully twenty subjects strictly Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian are treated, and in a multitude of others the contributions of 
the cuneiform inscriptions are levied upon. Examples of the latter 
are the articles on the Fall, Chronology, and Daniel, where the 
Assyrian material delivers the decisive word. Of the strictly Assyri- 
ological articles, the longest are naturally those on the history of 
Assyria and Babylonia, the work of Professor Hommel. The other 
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chief contributors are Professor Sayce, who writes on Arioch, Chedor- 
laomer, Darius, Elam, Ellasar, and Esarhaddon; Professor Price, who 
contributes articles on Accad, Assurbanipal, Belshazzar, Chaldza; 
Dr. Pinches, who discusses Calneh, Carchemish. It is evident that 
the work of these writers is (1) scholarly and accurate, (2) as far as it 
relates to Old Testament subjects, cautious and conservative. The 
surprising right-about-face in respect to Old Testament views per- 
formed by Professors Sayce and Hommel finds expression in their 
articles. We note few instances of discrepancy between the views of 
the writers. In respect to Manasseh’s captivity, Sayce places it under 
Esarhaddon, Hommel under Assurbanipal. The feeblest piece of 
work is that by Ewing, in the article on Damascus, so far as he deals 
with the history of the city in Old Testament times. This should 
have been put into the hands of a competent Assyriologist. 


Taken altogether, therefore, the opinion which must be expressed 
of this first volume is one of appreciation and admiration. That all 
will agree with all of its positions was not, of course, to be expected, 
but the work is clearly invaluable for every clergyman and teacher. 
If it does nothing more than show to persons who have been in fear 
of modern scholarship that its saner results are’helpful rather than 
injurious, its mission will be great. In a word, we have in the present 
work a dictionary of the Bible that is scientific, constructive, and 
modern. THE EpiTors. 


History, Prophecy and the Monuments, or Israel and the Nations. 
By James FREDERICK McCurpy, Px.D., LL.D., Professor 


of Oriental Languages in University College, Toronto. 
Vol. Il: To the Fall of Nineveh. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1896. Pp. xxi+433. $3. 


The first volume of this valuable work was noticed in the BrBLICAaL 
Wor Lp for February, 1896. The promise that two volumes would 
complete the subject has broken down before the vast amount of 
material with which the author found himselfconfronted. He hopes 
now that a third volume will suffice. The historical field covered in 
Vol. II extends from the division of the Israelite kingdom to the fall 
of the Assyrian empire. Some of the most picturesque and stirring 
episodes of Old Testament history fall within these limits. Professor 
McCurdy’s treatment is sober, scholarly, and reverent. An able Assyrian 
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scholar, he handles the difficult problems arising out of the relations 
of Hebrew and Assyrian history in this epoch with originality and 
thoroughness. We wish that it could also be added that his solutions 
of complicated questions have been uniformly successful, but this is 
too much to expect at present from anyscholar. The most conspicu- 
ous failure ‘in this respect is the discussion of Hezekiah’s reign and 
particularly the western campaign of Sennacherib. In his endeavor 
to present a new and satisfactory harmonization of the biblical and 
Assyrian accounts the author leads his readers into a maze of confusion 
and contradiction. 

This historical material occupies but one-half, and that the latter 
half, of the book. The first two hundred pages contain a review of 
Hebrew social life, the description of the inner life of Israel. The 
importance of giving consideration to such an element of Hebrew his- 
tory is undeniable, and the material gathered by Professor McCurdy 
is of great value. Every reader will have reason to thank the author 
for giving himself to the arduous task of collecting and arranging 
these scattered facts. The organization of Hebrew society, the family, 
clan and tribe, influences of settlement, of the monarchy, classes of 
society, the slave, the stranger, the citizen, the officials, occupations, 
elements of social decay and regeneration — such are some of the topics 
discussed. They will come with great force and freshness to the 
ordinary reader, who seldom finds anything of the kind in the current 
manuals. But it is our conviction that the author could have made a 
much better arrangement of the material than that which gathers it all 
in one place, breaking up the continuity of his historical presentation 
and thus endangering the unity of impression so necessary for the 
reader. Still, the determination of this point must lie with the indi- 
vidual reader, who, if he has the courage and persistence to push 
through, will find himself amply rewarded. 

Judging from certain indications in this volume, Professor McCurdy’s 
critical position may be said to be moderately advanced and advan- 
cing. He leans rather too much in the direction of the historicity of 
the Chronicler to satisfy most scientific historians, but, in the present 
unsettled state of many historical questions and the lack of adequate 
external evidence, such inclinations are not unjustifiable. 

The warm welcome given to the first volume and the continued 
interest which it has excited will certainly be extended to this new 
volume, and will give it a claim to an important place in the library of 
books indispensable for biblical study. 


[ 
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The broad scope, the admirable scholarship, the reverent spirit 
which this work exhibits recommend it to every student of the Old 


Testament history. 
G. S. G. 


Het Oude Testament opnieuw uit den grondtekst overgezet, en van 
inleidingen en aanteekeningen voorzien door wijlen: Dr. A. 
KUENEN, wijlen Dr. I. Hooykaas, Dr. W. H. Kosters, en 
Dr. H. Oort. Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers i—vii. 
88. Leyden: E. J. Brill, 1897-8. In five parts. Pp. 320. 
Price of each part, $0.80. 

This important work was planned in 1852 by the synod of the 
Reformed church of Holland and actually commenced soon afterwards. 
It came to a stand, however, through the violence of party feeling and 
was not resumed until 1885, when Professor Kuenen took it in hand 
again with the assistance of his three most distinguished students: 
Heeren Hooykaas, Kosters, and Oort. His death in 1891, and that of 
Dr. Hooykaas, must have delayed the completion of the work, but did 
not prevent it. The two surviving scholars persevered, and the new 
version, with introductions and commentary, is now coming out in parts. 
As Dr. Kosters died last December, the responsibility devolves now on 
Dr. Oort alone. The work is expected to comprise thirty-four to 
thirty-six parts, which will be issued, as far as possible, monthly. The 
publication will therefore extend over about three years. 

Its chief distinctive characteristics are the following: (1) The 
translation is based on a critically revised text. (2) It is composed in 
good modern Dutch. (3) The text is accompanied by notes and 
introductions which give the results of the scientific research of the 
last half century in a popular form, the first attempt, it is believed, of 
its kind. Germany, it is true, has a critical Revised Version, but no 
commentary like that which the Dutch scholars have endeavored to 
produce. (4) The point of view adopted throughout is that of “the 
so-called new criticism.” The results of the latter are not only 
accepted, “but stated without disguise, in the conviction that truth is 
best promoted by never asking what is agreeable to a party or a 
community, but by always saying right out what is believed to be 
correct.” 

The general introduction with which the work opens consists of 
four chapters, treating respectively of the Hebrew canon, its sub- 
divisions and extent; the corruption of the traditional Hebrew text, 
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its causes and its partial remedies; the ways in which the Hebrew 
Scriptures were brought into their present forms; and their artistic, 
historical, and religious significance. ‘These chapters are exceedingly 
well written, especially the second, which demonstrates with admirable 
clearness and cogency the necessity for textual revision. 

This general introduction is followed by an introduction to the five 
books of the law, which sketches the gradual growth of the Pentateuch. 
The Yahvist is supposed to be in the main older than the Elohist. 
The two were worked up into “the old book of legends” about 600 
B.C. The document usually known as the Priestly Code is called 
Ezra’s Lawbook. The combination of the various sources into one 
whole may have been effected, or rather completed, about 4oo B. C. 
The text was fixed, apart from faults such as find their way into any 
book, about 250 B. C. 

Every book is divided into portions, with a separate introduction 
for each portion. The usual division into chapters is of course recog- 
nized to some extent, but the text is arranged in sections which by no 
means wholly correspond with the chapters. 

Each section has an introduction giving a summary of the contents 
and discussing the source or sources. The notes which are textual, or 
explanatory, or illustrative, are placed underneath the translation. 
Changes in the text, amounting in Genesis to about two hundred, are 
mostly pointed out, and the nature of the change, whether conjectural 
or traditional, is usually indicated. A separate work which will con- 
tain all the new readings will be issued when the present undertaking 
has been brought to a close. 

Both the revision of the text and the work of translation have been 
carefully and judiciously executed. Notwithstanding their belief that 
the Massoretic text is “corrupt in innumerable places,” the editors 
have proceeded with great caution and reserve. They have probably 
revised the text of Genesis too little rather than too much. The trans- 
lation runs smoothly. The tetragrammaton is represented by /ahwe, 
which is much more pleasing than the JHVH of the Polychrome |. 
Bible. 

For students the work has very great value. It would not be easy 
to find elsewhere so clear and accurate a summary of the results 
arrived at by the school of Kuenen. Still it represents a school only, 
and therefore needs to be supplemented from other sources. 

W. TayLor SMITH. 

EXETER, ENGLAND. 
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The Documents of the Hexateuch, Translated and Arranged in 
Chronological Order with Introduction and Notes. By W. 

E. Appts, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford. Vol. II. Zhe 
Deuteronomical Writers and’ the Priestly Documents. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1898. Pp.x+485. $4. 

| 


The first volume of this work was recognized on its appearance as 
a valuable contribution to the popularization of the critical investiga- 
tions into the origin and structure of the Pentateuch and Joshua. It 
_ contained the discussion of the prophetic documents of the Hexateuch. 
This volume completes the work by presenting the results of the 
author’s studies upon the deuteronomic and priestly portions of the 
Hexateuch. His method is to begin with a special introduction to the 
several documents, which are then given in a careful translation, dis- 
tinguished by different types. Footnotes, explanatory and critical, 
are added. In many points the author’s further investigations 
have led him to change the views presented in his first volume, yet 
these changes affect only details. A statement from the preface sums | 
up his position: ‘While, however, I have seen no reason, after careful 2] 
study of such writers as Professor Sayce or Professor Hommel, for 
abandoning the lessons learnt from Kuenen and Wellhausen, I may, 
perhaps, be allowed to express my deepening conviction that Israel 
was the subject of a divine guidance, in the strictest sense supernatural 
and unique.” G. S. G. 


Evangelium secundum Lucam sive Luce ad Theophilum liber prior, 
secundum formam que videtur Romanam edidit FRIDERICUS 
Brass. Lipsie: In edibus B. G. Teubneri, 1897. Pp. | 


Ixxxiv-+120, 8vo. M. 4. | 


The well-known theory of Professor Blass concerning the origin of 
our present text of Acts is extended in this volume to the other writ- 
ing “‘to Theophilus.” Here also the so-called Western text (8 or B) 
is thought to represent one copy or edition, and that generally known | 
(a2 or A)another. The order, however, is reversed. Whereas B of Acts i 
preceded a, the a form of the gospel preceded 8. The two B texts i 
date from about the same time, whereas the a texts were separated by 
an interval of several years. The gospel was composed in Palestine | 
with the help of some form of the writing known to us as the gospel i 
of Mark and of other authorities which cannot be traced, soon after the | 
departure of all the apostles from Jerusalem, in order to preserve the 
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tradition which had been circulated orally by their preaching. Thea 
text was copied from the archetype in or about 54 to 56 A. D. When 
the writer went to Rome with St. Paul in 57 A. D., he compiled the 8 
text at the request of the Romans, hence the designation “Roman.” 
The many omissions which characterize this text compared with a are 
regarded as an indication that it is the later of the two. When Luke 
rewrote his gospel again, he left out many redundant words and 
expressions. But he also added fresh matter. As he had another and 
very different circle of readers in view, he inserted some things which 
he had not thought it expedient to introduce into a. The most impor- 
tant of these additions are the anecdote appended to 6:5 in D, and 
the pericope about the adulteress. 

The introduction in which this bold theory is expounded is “rather 
long and tortuous,” as the author himself acknowledges, so that the 
summary at the end of the volume is very welcome, but it is racily as 
well as learnedly written, especially in the polemic portions, which 
occupy considerable space. The objections of Corssen and others to 
the theory as applied to Acts are stoutly combated, and the counter 
theory of Corssen that the 8 text is the work of a Montanist is wittily 
refuted. The surprisingly early date assigned to the gospel cannot be 
said to be proved, but it is at any rate shown to be conceivable, on the 
assumption of the possibility of vaticinium ante eventum. 

The 8 text of the gospel lacks the valuable support of f and s, 
but the loss is counterbalanced by the Curetonian and Lewis Syriac. 
The readings peculiar to B are indicated, as in the Roman edition of 
Acts, by spaced type, but the attempt to distingrish by printing 
between Greek readings and those found only in Latin and Syriac 
authorities is not renewed to the reader’s relief. Omissions, which, as 
observed above, are very numerous, are pointed out by a sign which 
is single or double according to the amount of matter omitted. There 
are also signs calling attention to change of order, interpolation in £, 
and interpolation in both a and 8. The authorities are given in the 
usual manner under the text. 

Many of the readings adopted are strongly attested, but some rest 
on a single authority, as for instance, the additions in 11: 2 and 13:7, 
which are inserted after D alone, and the omission of dxpeto. in 17: 10, 
which is supported by s' alone. Others rest on a few authorities, as for 
example, the epic description of the stone in 23:53 as needing twenty 
men to roll it, after D c sah.; and the substitution (24 : 32) of BeBapnuevn 
for paopévyn after s" sah. arm. In the note on the last reading there is 
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a false reference: “p. 114” ought to run “p. 120.” All these read- 
ings are undoubtedly notable, but the introduction of them into the 
text with the present evidence seems premature. 

But by far the boldest critical feat in the volume is the attempt to 
find a home for that waif and stray of early Christian tradition, the 
pericope of the adulteress. The manuscript evidence, here too, is very 
slight. The only authorities that can be adduced are the Ferrariani 
and a note in a lectionary now in Athens. The cursives named, how- 
ever, insert the narrative after Luke 21:38, where it is obviously 
out of place. So our author is obliged to look out for a more suitable 
position, which he ultimately finds after 5:36. But even then the 
pericope as it stands does not fit very well. So it is assumed that dur- 
ing its sojourn in the fourth gospel it contracted some corruption, 
which was retained when it was reinserted in the Ferrariani in the 
writing to which it really belonged. The restored beginning is given 
as follows: Kai éropev@y eis dpos It must be allowed that 
the narrative thus adapted reads smoothly where it is placed, and that 
its style is clearly shown to be Lucan rather than Johannine, but 
much stronger evidence is necessary to carry full conviction. 

The value of the work lies mainly in its abundant suggestiveness, 
and in its clear, convenient, and accurate presentation of the Western 
text. W. TayLor SMITH. 

EXETER, ENGLAND. 


Le Royaume de Dieu. Exposition abrégée de l’Evangile a l’usage 
des catéchuménes. Par L. Emery et A. ForNEROD, pro-, 
fesseurs de théologie a l’université de Lausanne. Lau- 
sanne: F. Rouge, 1898. Pp. 103. $0.25. 

The authors of this admirable little catechism are among the lead- 
ing advocates of theological progress in French Switzerland. They 
have recognized their obligation to help their less favored brethren 
into the larger light which has come to them. The reader will find 
here a catechism very different from that which his preconceptions 
have led him to expect. It is really interesting reading. The title 
presents the fundamental conception. The idea of the kingdom of 
God is taken as the central and starting point. Hence the mission 
and person of Christ are treated before the doctrine of God, since 
Jesus made the kingdom the great element in his teaching, which was 
indeed the “ Gospel of the Kingdom,” and he himself was its Founder. 
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Then follows. the treatment of ‘ Men as Candidates for the Kingdom,” 
and, still later, “God, the Sovereign of the Kingdom.” ‘There is a 
refreshing breadth as well as clearness in the handling of these topics 
which make it a model of its kind. If catechisms are necessary for 
the instruction of our Christian youth, no more useful book of the 
sort could be found than this unpretending, but thoroughly scholarly, 
manual. An adapted translation of it for our churches would be a not 
unacceptable boon. G. S. G. 


What the Bible Teaches: A Thorough and Comprehensive Study 
of all the Bible has to Say concerning the Great Doctrines 
of which it Treats. By R. A. Torrey, Superintendent of 
the Bible Institute, Chicago. New York, Chicago, and 
Toronto: The F. H. Revell Co., 1898. Pp. 539. $2.50. 


It is not possible to welcome this large volume with anything 
approaching enthusiasm. It represents a dying theory of inspiration, 
which views every word of the Old and New Testaments as equally 
authoritative. It is organized on a vicious system which draws the- 
ological propositions from texts isolated from their surroundings and 
interpreted as though they were individual divine utterances dropped 
down from heaven. It views the Old Testament as a hunting ground 
for predictions of Jesus Christ, his earthly activity, and his second 
coming. The banality of some of its statements is only equaled by 
their originality. From Acts 16:25 the proposition is inferred and 
solemnly put forth that “The prisoner should pray in prison.” From 
Ps. 78:29 comes the following, “Angels eat.” From Gen. 2:19 is 
drawn the conclusion that ‘Man was created with sufficient intellec- 
tual capacity to give names to all living creatures,” and hence “the 
development of man from an originally low order of intellectual 
beings closely resembling the ape, is a figment of unbridled imagina- 
tion falsely dubbed science. There is absolutely not one fact to 
sustain it.” 

The kind of biblical “science” which the author puts forth may 
seem to him “a ¢horough and comprehensive study of ad/ the Bible has 
to say cancerning the great doctrines of which it treats,” but to any- 
one who really understands what the study of the Bible means and 
what a claim like that put forth in the words quoted above involves, 
this book is little less than atravesty. It starts the student on a 
faulty method, cultivates in him a narrow conception of the Bible, and 
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turns him out unable to interpret the book in the light of the best 
knowledge that scholars are today disseminating with ever widening 
range and ever increasing force. The spirit and the ability to inter- 
pret Scripture fostered by it is discerned in the following comment on 
John 8:55: 7... . keephis word “To keep God’s word means more 
than to obey his commandments. A man may obey commandments 
without hearty love to them, but we guard that which we regard as a 
precious treasure. This Jesus did. .... This esteem for His 
Father’s word was a peculiar mark of His love to the Father. The 
Destructive Critics profess to love God. How little of it they show in 
this way. They are ready to give away God’s word to the first plausi- 
ble sophist that advances a high-sounding argument for surrendering 
some precious portion of the word of God.” 

Most scholars who write upon the teaching of the Bible would 
shrink from the assumption involved in the title of this book. Is it 
the author’s theory of his relation to the Bible and its Author that 
leads him naturally to such a confidence in his expository power ? 

It is not necessary to deny the earnestness or the sincerity of those 
who advocate and practice such methods of Bible study as that carried 
to an extreme in the present volume. The possession of these quali- 
ties by the author renders it all the more lamentable that they should 
be devoted to a task which is obstructive rather than constructive and 
progressive. The book will doubtless do good in some quarters, but 
it will do infinitely more harm. It is one more stumbling-block in 
the way of a sound interpretation of the Scriptures, one more weight 
to be removed in the onward progress of true knowledge and study of 
the revelation of God. G. S. G. 


The Christian Pastor and the Working Church (International 
Theological Library). By Wasnincron D.D., 
LL.D., author of Applied Christianity, Who Wrote the Bible ? 
Ruling Ideas of the Present Age, etc. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1898. Pp. xiv+ 485. $2.50, net. 


Dr. Gladden is already well known as a writer of books that are 
alive to modern inquiries, and are specially stimulating in directing 
thought of the Christian community to social problems. It is there- 
fore to be expected that in dealing with the office of the Christian 
pastor, as distinct from that of the preacher, he should have approached 
his subject with a thoroughly modern spirit. Many of the chapters of 
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this work deal with matters which are the general property of all 
writers of pastoral theology, but they contain a large amount of admi- 
rable advice well expressed. The bibliography contained in the intro- 
duction shows that Dr. Gladden has handled thoroughly the best 
literature on the subject, and, while in his early chapters he may have 
given little that is novel, he has given us the substance of advice given 
to clergymen through centuries. It is, however, in those parts of his 
volume in which the author comes most in touch with Christian life 
which is peculiarly that of the present time, that his work has especial 
value. In dealing, for instance, with the sacerdotal tendency of church 
life which expresses itself, among other ways, in the preference of the 
term “‘priest”’ for “ pastor,”” Dr. Gladden, after a well-balanced discus- 
sion of the matter, with the use of a considerable literature, reaches a 
conclusion which, though anti-sacerdotal, is marked by no bigotry. 
Many of the elements of priesthood may be said rightly to be the 
pastor’s. Thusthe opportunity to bear another’s burdens through sym- 
pathy, the duty of self-sacrificing watch care over his church, his right 
to be treated with a certain deference because of his office, though not 
sacerdotal in the ritual sense are so in a spiritual. In his chapter 
upon the Sunday school Dr. Gladden, beside giving a rapid history of 
the institution, has given some admirable advice about its organization. 
His detailed comments upon current Sunday-school methods, and 
especially upon the use of the /xternational Sunday-School Lessons, are 
always to the point, and it is encouraging to see that he heartily 
approves of the graded Sunday school. In one further particular his 
words are worthy of quoting. Speaking of the attitude the Sunday- 
school teacher should take toward scientific research and biblical criti- 
cism, he says: “It is evident that the Sunday school is the very place 
where our children ought to be receiving instruction, not only out of 
the Bible, but concerning the Bible, which would equip them to resist 
the attacks of a blatant infidelity. Instead of this it is feared that the 
Sunday school, in most cases, is giving them ideas about the Bible 
which cannot be defended, and is leaving them in an intellectual position 
in which they are sure to find, whenever they are led to examine the 
whole question for themselves, that they have been either ignorantly or 
insincerely dealt with. It isa grave responsibility which the Sunday- 
school teacher takes who sends his pupils out into the world with such 
a mental outfit as this.” 

The chapter upon institutional churches is specially valuable in 
the material which has been gathered, illustrating the methods and suc- 
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cess of various attempts at conducting them. While Dr. Gladden 
admits that there may be a fair basis for a criticism of certain methods 
adopted by institutional churches, his sympathies are thoroughly with 
the effort to utilize all branches of life in the service in the kingdom 
of God. It would be possible to mention other admirable discussions 
in this book, such as, for example, the chapter upon the “ Care of the 
Poor” and that upon the “ Codperation with Other Churches,” but what 
has been said must suffice to show our appreciation of a book written 
with such breadth of spirit and such an understanding of the real needs 
of today. A church manned by a pastor educated on the lines of this 
book would go far toward producing a virile Christianity, which, 
transcending the limits of ecclesiasticism, would spread the power of 
the kingdom of God. S. M. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


From C. F. Rassweiler & Co., Chicago, IIl., we have’ received a 
copy of the Holy Land (pp. 415), by H. B. Waterman, D.D. The 
volume describes Palestine in an orderly fashion, beginning with the 
sea. It is illustrated with a number of cuts, some of which are of 
service though of no very great artistic worth. The volume also con- 
tains an account of the plants and the animals of Palestine. As a 
handbook it seems to be valuable. It is written from a personal study 


of the land and the use of the publications of the Palestine Explora- ~ 


tion Fund. 


Forps, Howarp & HuLserr have published a little book by 
Norman Fox, Christ in the Daily Meal, or the Ordinance of the Break- 
ing of Bread. (New York; pp. 138; $0.50.) Dr. Fox maintains there is 
no scriptural precedent for the Lord’s Supper as now celebrated, and 
that it is contrary to the thought of Jesus to make the eating of bread 
and drinking of wine an ecclesiastical ordinance. One can eat and drink 
in the presence of Christ alone by himself, as freely as he can with the 
church. As Jesus did not intend to inaugurate a special meal, so he 
intended that every meal should be eaten with the special remembrance 
of Christ. In support of this position Dr. Fox has taken up a number 
of scriptural passages and discusses them with no little acuteness. 
One cannot help feeling, however, that he has not accurately expressed 
the position of Paul. The question is one which is at present attract- 
ing considerable attention, and this little book is a really valuable 
contribution to the discussion of the subject. 
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Tue work of Professor Bruce, Zhe Providential Order of the World, 
constitutes the Gifford Lectures for 1897. (New York: C. Scribner’s 
Sons; pp. viiit+346; $2.) The volume is one of genuine value, not 
only in that it maintains sturdily the presence of God in the develop- 
ment of society, but in that it approaches the whole question from the 
point of view of the thinking of today. The lectures show a wide 
range of reading, and are written with the finish and earnestness that 
characterize Dr. Bruce’s style. 


Tue Fleming H. Revell Co., Chicago, is publishing the Aw/obiog- 
raphy of Charles H. Spurgeon, edited by his wife and private secretary. 
The work is issued in quarto size, with very large type, and a number 
of illustrations. It enables one to get a true idea of Spurgeon’s esti- 
mate of himself. It is a pity that the volume could not have been 
somewhat reduced, for too much of the material is commonplace and 
unnecessary for even the admirers of the great preacher. (Vol. I, 
pp. viiit+-373-) 

THE seventh volume of Mackail’s Holy Bible (New York: Macmil- 
lan Co.) has appeared. The work is beautiful typographically, and as a 
literary monument to the stylistic excellence of the King James Ver- 
sion for its own day it is a success. But it can hardly serve any good 
practical purpose, inasmuch as it is too expensive for popular pur- 
chase, and furthermore because the old English version has been super- 
seded by the Revised Version in the hands of all those who care to 
have an accurate English text of the Bible before them. 


IN his little book, the Construction of the Bible (New York: Thomas 
Whittaker; pp. 86; $0.50) Professor Adeney has again laid the biblical 
public under obligations to him for a cautious, popular presentation 
of a scientific study. In the present volume the author shows how the 
Hexateuch, with its various primitive elements of ballads, traditions, 
and laws,”and afterwards the prophetic and sacred writings, were joined 
to make the Old Testament. He regards the law as originating with 
Moses, but holds that it was developed and enlarged after his time. 
So far as the New Testament books are concerned, he holds that the 
James is the oldest of the epistles, and Mark of the gospels, codrdinate 
with which are the Zogéa and parts of Luke. As for the fourth gospel, 
he holds that John had shaped the-story somewhat from his memory of 
the life of Christ, but yet reports the actual teachings of Jesus. The 
authenticity of the pastoral epistles he leaves an open question. Alto- 
gether the book is an admirable one. 


